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SKETCHES OF CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS, 


No. VI.—A/r. Moore. 


Wary is it that Ireland has not produced a great 

oet? According to the vulgar estimate of what 
1s necessary to poetry, that country ought to have 
been peculiarly fertile in it. Irishmen are pro- 
verbial for strong, quick feeling, and rich fancy : 
yet we believe, there are few persons who would 
maintain, that Ircland has ever had a first-rate 
poet. It has always, in truth, been so ill-governed, 
that the national mind has never reached those 
* regions mild of calm and serene air,’ in which is 
the domain of ideal beauty. It has never been so 
relieved from the pressure of the present, as to 
gain for its intellect a suflicient comprehension of 
the eternal, which includes in itself the past, and 
the future. It has never been so much lightened 
of the load of outward objects, as that its imagin- 
ation could learn to wield them with a majestic 
omnipotence as the symbols and interpreters of 
universal principles. Its feelings have been kept 
in a state of perpetual irritation, and have not 
been allowed to concentrate themselves into that 
quiet strength which is necessary for the purpose 
of embracing Truth and Good. Ireland, has, 
therefore, no great speculative, historical, or 
poetical writers: in one word, it has no philoso- 
phers :—Orators and novelists it has: for the 
qualities it wants are precisely those required to 
produce the higher excellencies whereby the poem 
is distinguished from the romance, and the his- 
tory from the speech. 

Mr. Moore is the writer who would be cited, if 
any were, as a contradiction to our statement, 
that Ireland has never nourished a great poet. 
But there are so many substantial reasons against 
his claim, that it is not difficult to show its insuffi- 
ciency. His poems are deficient in the first great 
requisite, that which ought to be the groundwork, 
or, as it were, the very spirit of their beauty, truth. 
If we look merely at their imagery, at the pictures 
of outward objects which they display to us, it is 
clear, that in this they are found wanting. It is 
not that he regards them through a differently- 
coloured atmosphere, er on a different side, from 
other men ; but that he studiously and claborate- 
ly represents them in a way in which no one ever 
saw them. It is not that he brings them too near 
him by a telescope, or examines them too much 
in detail with a microscope, or uses spectacles of 
green or purple, or looks at the landscape through 
& pictured window of a thousand different co- 
lours, or dims the glory of the sun by a smoky 
glass; but his very eye seems facet-cut, made up 
of innumerable different angles and surfaces,— 
here refracting a ray, and there reflecting the cor- 
ner of an object, so that he perceives no consist- 
ent or permanent appearance whatsoever, but 
lives in a universe of sparkling points and frag- 
ments, and wanders on from delusion to delusion. 
He never gives us a representation of what is ; 
but, as if the world had, sometime or other, in its 
childhood, chosen to put itself into masquerade, 





and he had since got possession of the cast-off 
finery, he arrays it anew in the tarnished tinsel, 
and old artificial flowers, and pompously exhibits 
it, as if in mockery of things as they are. Every 
one must have observed, that, when we are placed 
in some accidental position, a bit of quartz or 
glass, upon an open bank or distant hill, will 
catch the rays of the sun, and shine with a daz- 
zling brightness. If Mr. Moore were describing 
the landscape in which this had occurred to him, 
he would omit the broad blue sky, the fields, the 
forests, the mountain, and the lake, to dwell upon 
and exaggerate this momentary and casual trivi- 
ality, to illustrate it by a thousand pretty images, 
and expand it into a galaxy of splendour. His 
fancy never looks abroad to great views ; his mind 
always fixes upon some petty salient point, instead 
of the whole. To get a notion of the heavens, it 
follows the zig-zag flight of a butterfly; and, 
rather than contemplate the teeming profusion of 
the earth, in the general, it would hunt out some 
single snail, and then grow witty about a French- 
man’s dinner, or Lord Eldon’s decisions. In this 
respect, he and a Chinese painter are specimens of 
contrasted errors. The one deliheates on his jars 
and screens only a part of what he sees, but fre- 
quently gives that part with amazing fidelity; 
though, omitting, to be sure, the light and shade, 
perspective, expression, and so forth. Mr. Moore 
adds to every thing he sees something of his own ; 
which is not only shown so prominently as to 
throw into the back-ground whatever scrap or 
angle of truth there might at first have been, but 
which is also utterly inconsistent with it. 


But not merely is it true that he does not re- 
present to us the outward world in its natural 
simplicity, but, what is of infinitely more import- 
ance, he disguises human nature. He tries to im- 
prove it into prettiness, to varnish it into a sort 
of ball-room elegance ; and being a person of 
great talent, succeeds in the attempt better than 
almost any one we could name. But this is a 
slender consolation. The thoughts in his poems 
are not our thoughts: nor his feelings, our feel- 
ings. They are not those that ever could occur to 
any one in the situations he represents ; they are 
not those that would occur to himself. It will 
be said, however,—Where did he get them, if they 
were not the navural products of his own mind? 
We answer, they were not its natural, but its arti- 
ficial products ; obtained not by art, but by arti- 
fice. Ifan opera-dancer exhibits himself looking 
over a battlement, he does not stand as it would 
be his unconscious impulse to stand, supposing 
nobody were to see him ; but he stretches out his 
hands, simpers, and performs a pirouette. So it 
is with Mr. Moore; instead of looking round 
him quietly, he simpers and pirouettes. It is 
obvious that there ought to be nothing in poetry 
which might not be the spontaneous outgrowth of 
the human mind in some one state of feeling or 
other; and this, for the plain reason that it is hu- 
man nature, or its qualities in some other shape, 
with which the poet intends us to sympathise. 
Now, if, as is commonly the case with Mr. 
Moore’s works, a part of the sentiment be really 
such as might exist in the mind under the sup- 
posed circumstances, and part such as could only 
occur to an author thinking in the eye of the 
public, our feelings are continually withdrawn 
from the personage designed to be brought be- 
fore us, and are distracted and dissipated by the 
inconsistency. We may make our meaning more 





clear by an illustration. One of the most beautiful 
of the Irish melodies is as follows : 
* Isaw thy form in youthful prime, 
Nor thought that pale decay 
Would steal before the steps of time, 
And waste its bloom away, Mary ! 
Yet still thy features wore that light 
Which fleets not with the breath ; 
And life looked ne’er more purely bright 
Than in thy smile of death, Mary! 


* As streams that run o’er golden mines, 
With modest murmur glide, 

Nor seem to know the wealth that shines 
Within their gentle tide, Mary ! 

So, veiled beneath a simple guise, 
Thy radiant genius shone, 

And that which charmed all other eyes, 
Seemed worthless in thy own, Mary ! 


* If souls could always dwell above, 
Thou ne’er had'st left thy sphere ; 

Or, could we keep the souls we luve, 
We ne’er had lost thee here, Mary! 

Though many a gifted mind we meet, 
Though fairest forms we see ; 

To live with them is far less sweet 
Than to remember thee, Mary !’ 


The second of these stanzas is as exquisitely 
finished and as melodious as either of the others ; 
but the thought is fundamentally inappropriate ; 
for no one, lamenting over the grave of youthful 
loveliness, would think of the distant ingenuity of 
‘ The streams that run o’er golden mines.’ It im- 
mediately recalls us from the mourner to the 
author, and there is an end of our sympathy ; yet 
this is by no means one of the worst among innu- 
inerable instances of the same kind in Mr. Moore’s 
poetry. The greatest evil of such passages is, that 
they are faults with the semblance of excellencies; 
like the ladies who are said to be fond of going to 
masquerades, in the disguise of nuns and vestal 
virgins, 

There is, nevertheless, in Mr. Moore’s writings, 
considerably more of genuine feeling and sincere 
thought, than can be discovered at first sight ; 
and to this, together with the factitious merit of 
their connection with music, must be attributed 
all their chance of permanent estimation. But, 
unfortunately, his habit of exaggerating every 
thing he describes, and of covering his personages, 
like the paste-board figures of our childhood, with 
the ylitter of powdered glass, runs so completely 
thoughout his works and mind, that his occasional 
fragments of single and direct expression, are 
always disguised in turns, and yer and pretti- 
ness. He has some of the gold of Ophir, but he 
is never satisfied without concealing it under 
French pinchbeck. Our readers have, doubtless, 
seen cathedrals, in which the delicate taste of some 
fashionable dean, or refined canon, had orna- 
mented marble tombs and airy tracery with a coat 
of whitewash ; and, if weremember rightly, the bust 
of Shakspeare has received more than one layer of 
paint and varnish. So does Mr. Moore with his 
ideas. There are beneath the outer frippery many 
of the lineaments of the true poet. He hides his 
really graceful ringlets with false curls and artifi- 
cial love-locks ; and daubs over the living hues of 
health with blotches of white-lead and rose-pink. 
An Eastern Prince, having obtained a cast of the 
Medicean Venus, clothed it in the brocades of his 
favourite Sultana. The barbarians admired; the 
judicious traveller, though at the risk of his head, 
burst out into laughter. 


There are jnnumerable persons, and more s¢- 
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»ecially the lovers of music, who will compare 
this estimate of Mr. Moore with their own 
vonsciousness of ——— derived . from his 
poetry. To these we shall appear in the light of 
sugged Vandals, without any taste for elegance, or 
sympathy for refined feeling ; but we may, per- 
haps, partly re-establish ourselves in the favour of 
our fair and gentle readers, by allowing that there 
really is, in the writings of their pet poet, a great 
@eal of delicate tenderness and polished vivacity. 
In many of his shorter poems, where we have not 
time to grow weary of his constant succession of 
sparkling fire-works, he is one of the most delight- 
ful of writers. Even in his most fantastic evolu- 
tions, he is always graceful; and we acknowledge 
that, though not, like his friend Lord Byron, the 
Kehama of poetry, he is the most perfect and 
agile of Indian jugglers. The greatest mischief 
is, that others, who have none of his merits, in 
attempting to steal from him, steal only his defects. 
Thus, when, in the decline of the Roman empire, 
and of the fine arts, the figures of the deities were 
adorned with robes and jewels, the wife of Sti- 
licho robbed the image of Vesta of its trinkets, 
but left behind the statue of the mighty goddess. 
His wit, his festive merriment, his graceful 
feeling, and occasional strength of passion, are 
‘undeniable merits. But it will be al owed, even 
by his chief admirers, that something is wanting 
Sn the midst of all these. His joyousness is scarcely 
the rich and happy laughing of the heart, which 
is the only healthy kind of merriment. It has 
almost always acharacter either sensual or scorn- 
ful, and leaves behind no consoling sense of per- 
manent invigoration. Read any, the most pleasant 
and mirthful, of Mr. Moore’s compositions, and 
then turn to the gladness of Milton’s Allegro, and 
the differenceis at once perceived. Our feelings are 
as distinct in the two cases as are those of the 
guests, during the wearisome excitement and 
glare of a festival, from those of a throng of chil- 
dren playing and rolling about among the prim- 
roses of a green and sunny meadow. His witti- 
cisms are commonly like icicles, cold, pointed, 
and glittering. They have none of the racy 
strength of Irish humour, and resemble far more 
the repartees of Rochester or Sheridan than those 
of Shakspeare, the jokes of V oltaire than those of 
Cervantes. ‘The tenderness, which is unquestion- 
ably to be found in many parts of his works, is 
almost always unhappily mingled with some fri- 
volous affectation, some fictitious caprice of fancy, 
which never grew out of the heart, and never can 
affect it. His heroes and heroines remind us of 
some fanciful arabesques, or of his own Irish harp, 
in which a face of human beauty, and a breast that 
might well be the abode of human feelings, are 
united to a quaint complication of leaves, and 
volutes and gilded tendrils. His passion again, 
hot and earnest as it sometimes is, loses immensely 
of its effect by being surrounded, like the flame 
of the sefety-lamp, by a net-work of delicate sub- 
tlety, whieh cuts it off from all around. The most 
powerful lines, perhaps, which he has ever writ- 
ten, are an execration of the conduct of the Nea- 
olitans for yielding to the Austrians. Yet even 
in these, which are marked throughout by the 
most extreme intensity, it is impossible not to feel 
how much the strength of the poem is weakened 
by the elaborate ingenuity of the expression. — Mr. 
oore probably could not write otherwise if he 
would, and does not perceive the inferiority of 
his ewn style to that of the real lords of song. 
He is not likely to know that poetry abdicates its 
throne, and lays aside its glory, when it draws the 
materials of the ideal, not from the existing, or 
the possible, but from the limbo of vanity of an 
unfaithful fancy, But those who would aspire to 
a height which he has not attained, should know, 
as an ever-attendant truth and living presence, 
the conviction that it is the holy task of the poet 
to exalt and to purify human nature by the aid of 
jts own, not of extraneous principles, and to imi- 
tate the craftsman of the forge, who frames from 
the rude iron the cunning tools wherewith he may 





afterwards construct from the same material a 
panoply of impenetrable strength. Mr. Moore is 
not likely to learn this from any consideration of 
general laws; but we imagine that he might be 
taught to see the inferiority of his own sphere of 
thought, by comparing the fate of similar writers 
to himself with that of those who have risen into a 
more elevated region. Without going to the 
literature of Italy or Spain, which would furnish 
us with ample illustration, and omitting that of 
France, which, as containing no poetry, would fur- 
nishuswith no example of our meaning, let us look 
merely at our own country, and let Mr. Moore 
uti the difference between the reputation of 
Cowley and that of Milton. Such as the former 
clever writer is, when compared to the latter master 
poet ; such is Mr. Moore, when weighed against 
Wordsworth ; and such will be the difference of 
their estimation by our posterity. And in saying 
this, we are willing to throw out of the question 
the ‘ Excursion’ which Mr. Moore has produced 
nothing to rival; but we would put against any, 
the most perfect song he has ever written, the 
lines beginning ‘ She was a phantom of delight ;’ 
or, for he has more than one superior among liv- 
ing poets, Mr. Coleridge’s exquisite stanzas, en- 
titled ‘ Love,’ but better known, we believe, by 
the name of ‘ Genevieve.’ 

We have hitherto spoken chiefly of Mr. Moore’s 
serious poetry. His comic verses, which are 
mostly political, are certainly inimitable satires. 
There is in them an ease, a pointedness, a vigour, 
an unfailing flow of wit, which our language has 
scarcely ever equalled. He wants the terse, 
quaint, couplets of Hudibras, and the blasting 
energy of Churchill; but for lively sharpness, and 
even apt simplicity of expression, he has certainly 
surpassed every one we remember, except Pope. 
The age has done him injustice, in treating his 
odes and tales, as of more importance than his 
political squibs. It is in these that he is really 
unmatchable ; while his metrical romance will be 
considered as a mere elegant curiosity, and as a 
song-writer, he will occupy an inferior place to 
Burns and Béranger. The‘ Two-penny Post-bag,’ 
and the ‘ Fudge Family,’ will be remembered and 
liked as long as men retain their affection for 
wit; and yet we doubt whether many pages of 
these brilliant satires could be read without a 
sense of weariness and exhaustion. There is also 
another little book, the ‘ Fables for the Holy 
Alliance,’ and ‘ Rhymes on the Road,’ which was 
received with far less enthusiasm, and yet deserves, 
we think, in some respects, a higher reputation 
than the former volumes. There is in all of these 
a freshness and brightness which almost tempt us 
to wish, that the slavery of the world might con- 
tinue for ever, provided Mr. Moore would for 
ever write about it as freely as he does at present. 

The prose works of this distinguished man, are 
characterised by nearly the same peculiarities as 
his metrical writings. The perpetual repetition 
of the same style of ingenious imagery, drawn 
not from observation but fancy, the polishing 
away of sentences, till they are made to express 
the smallest possible quantity of meaning, the 
elaborate melody and finish of every period, and 
the want of general design and toning in the 
whole, the light butterfly flippancy, and exag- 
gerated delicacy of sentiment,—these are all found 
in equal prominence in ‘ Little’s Poems,’ and the 
‘ Epicurean,’ in his first verses, and his last prose. 
The unmetrical part of ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ is by much 
his best production of this sort, Indeed, we will 
not hesitate to say that it is one of the most per- 
fect tales in the language. Relieved as it is by 
the stronger passion of the poetry, we are content 
to read it as eminently airy and graceful ; and to 
allow for its shallowness of feeling, and meagreness 
of thought. ‘Captain Rock’ is to the full as clever; 
but we confess that we are pained at seeing the 
wrongs of a nation advocated in a tone of ribaldry 
which might have become a Provengal Court of 
Love, or the drawing-room of Madame Du Def- 


fand, Of* The Life of Sheridan,’ we had rather 


: 





say as little as possible ; for we look upon it as an 
attempt, wretched even in the execution, to 
varnish and vamp into respectability the reputa- 
tion of a particularly useless, worthless, and 
heartless wit. 

Mr. Moore is not a man who produces any 
effect upon the world. He is not master of the 
circumstances of the age; but himself one of 
them. His politics have a dashing air of liber- 
alism ; but his dislikes and affections cling not to 
things, but names. He does not so much hate 
bad government, as the particular form of bad 

overnment which happens to come directly in 
his way, and which it is his humour to rail at. 
He therefore seems to care very little as to what 
ought to be substituted for existing corruptions, 
and sees the world’s chance of happiness, not in 
principles, but in the honour and distinction of 
some of his aristocratic friends. It is to Ireland 
that he has principally endeavoured to do good. 
Yet we much doubt, whether in surrounding that 
wretched country with a vague halo of fancy, he has 
not rather taught men to consider its substantialand 
degrading evils as melo-dramatic misfortunes, fit 
subjects for modern sentiment and old quotation, 
than as the deep-felt and agonizing sufferings of 
millions of living men. Every thing he has writ- 
ten would prove, however, that he is really at- 
tached to the cause of Ireland; and great part of 
what is least satisfactory in his mode of treating 
its miseries results, no doubt, from the national 
habit of viewing them rather as matter for meta- 
phor, than constraining occasions of sober and 
earnest exertion. 





THE ANTIQUITIES OF ATHENS. 

The Antiquities of Athens, and of various other parts of 
Greece, supplementary to Stuart and Revett’s An» 
tiquities of Athens. Nos. 6. and 7, folio. Priestley 
and Weale. London, 1828. 

Reservine the general examination of the 
merits of the new edition of the celebrated work on 
Athens, to the period when that edition shall come 
before us in its complete state, we confine our pre- 
sent notice to the Numbers 6 and 7 of the Supple- 
ment, which are just published, and which may be 
ranked among the most valuable of the series of 
additions, with which the Editors of the new pub- 
lication have enriched their original work, from 
the portfolios of architects who have recently 
visited Greece. 

The Numbers before us are the fruits of the 
labours of Messrs. Cockerell, Donaldson, and 
Jenkins; and besides containing, in common with 
all those of the Supplement which had previously 
appeared, several beautiful specimens of ancient 
Greek ornament, and details of architectural 
fragments, not more interesting to the artist as a 
study, than to the literary world in general by 
reason of their association with historical in- 
cident, they present us with a restoration of the 
stupendous and celebrated Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius at Agrigentum, the ruins of which 
have excited the astonishment of all travellers in 
Sicily, from the early periods of the Roman em- 
pire to the present day. 

A few pages of descriptive letter-press accom- 
pany the plates, and are interspersed with sensible 
and appropriate observations on the style and 
usages of the ancients, and with interesting allu- 
sions to the historical events with which the build- 
ings and sites are connected. 

The subject of the first plate of Number 6, fur- 
nished by Mr. Jenkins, is the ceiling of the peri- 
style of the Temple of Theseus at Athens. This 
is the best preserved cieling of any Greek monu- 
ment now remaining, and is an example of the 
method in which the ancients arranged the lacu- 
naria of their temples. It was omitted by Stuart 
and Revett, but given by Le Roy with his usual 
inaccuracy. It has suggested to Mr. Jenkins 
some judicious animadversions on the account 
given by Vitruvius of the disposition of the La- 
cunaria of Greek temples; and affords a fresh 
instance that the maxims of that esteemed author, 
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when examined by the test of modern observa- 
tions of Grecian monuments, prove him to have 
been a mere theorist in the doctrines he has pro- 
mulgated with regard to Greek architecture. 

The subject of the third plate of the same num- 
ber has claims to interest from its high antiquity, 
and intimate connection with one of the most 
conspicuous and important occurrences of Greek 
history. Jt isa fragment of Doric entablature, to 
this day forming part of the wall which encloses 
the Acropolis. This wall, on the destruction of 
the more ancient one, the work of the Pelasgi, by 
the Persians, on their retreat after the battle 
of Salamis, was partly built by Themistocles, 
from the scattered ruins of the edifices which 
had been wantonly overthrown by the barbarian. 
Among the buildings so demolished, was the 
Hecatompedon, the Temple of Minerva; on the 
site, and in replacement of which, the Parthe- 
non now existing was afterwards erected. The 
fragment represented in the plate is plausibly in- 
ferred to be one of those parts of ancient buildings 
recorded to have been employed by Themistocles 
in repairing the damage committed by the Per- 
sians; and that it belonged to the Hecatompedon 
is no less reasonably concluded, from its dimen- 
sions ; Which are such, that there could have been 
no other building in thé Acropolis of a magnitude 
sufficient to claim it for a member. As to its 
antiquity, we refer to Mr. Jenkins, who says: 

‘The style marks a period antecedent to the age of 
Ictinus, as that systematic arrangement of the parts is 
wanting which obtained from his time.’ 

Mr. Donaldson, to whom we are indebted for 
some of the most valuable contents of the pre- 
vious parts of the Supplement, commences his 
share of contribution to the numbers before us 
with the head of a marble stele from Athens. 
The fragment is a very beautiful specimen of rich 
Greek ornament, and is given with great artistical 
freedom, and with a true feeling and understand- 
ing of the antique. The restoration, included in 
the same plate, is not so happy. It is stiff, and 
somewhat clumsy, and has a crudeness not at all 
in character with the original. 

The succeeding plate presents us with some 
delightful examples of architectural members 
from Delphi, exquisitely drawn and engraved ; 
and a terra cotta tile, or antefix, in the posses- 
sion of M. Gropius, the Austrian Consul at 
Athens. The capital frem Delphi must be of 
very early date, and forcibly bespeaks an Egyptian 
prototype. 

The contents of Plates 38 and 4 of Number 7, 
are enriched capitals from Stratonice, fragments 
from Halicarnassus, a specimen from Teos, and 
a capital from the Temple of Apollo, at Bran- 
chydie near Miletus. The fragment from Teos, 
which was discovered at Segatchick, a small vil- 
lave one mile and a half from the Theatre of 
Teos, on the road to Smyrna, is an exquisite 
morsel of foliage, of a style somewhat more re- 
dundant than that of the pure and early examples 
to be found in European Greece,—a circumstance 
which has elicited from the pen of Mr. Donaldson, 
observations so sensible and discriminating, on 
the difference in style and taste between the Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic Greeks, that we are tempted 
to transfer them to our columns. 

*‘ We perceive (in the fragment) a marked de- 
parture from the severer style of Athenian art, and at 
the same time a fertility of imagination, a beauty of 
contour, aud a variety of detail by no means departing 
from propriety of taste. The style of the Asiatic Greeks 
in architecture, is no less decided than the peculiarity 
of their dialect; and if they were distinguished by a 
certain degree of voluptuousness and excessive refine- 
ment, a similar exuberance of fancy may be discovered 
also in their orraments. The composition of their de- 
corative sculpture is beautiful, and the execution, al- 
though not so very exquisitely finished as the sculpture 
of the time of Pericles, is bold and imposing. Two 
different periods are discoverable in Greek architectural 
sculpture ; which to prefer, it would be difficult to de- 
cide. The ancient was of delicate minute design, and 
high!y finished execution: the laiter not, perhaps, so 
Corsect in composition, but more largely and nobly 





composed, and the execution producing a finer effect 
of light and shade. The latter is more impressive ; the 
former although generally too much cut up is certainly 
more refined.” ’ 

The tombs at Carpuseli in Asia Minor, are de- 
lineated in a most masterly manner, and present 
some beautiful details of mouldings. 

The last plate of the two Numbers is a trans- 
verse section of the famous Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius at Agrigentum It is the work of Mr. 
Cockerell, and by one of the most able restora- 
tions we are acquainted with, does justice to the 
reputation for talent and research which he has 
before acquired. The monument itself excels, 
perhaps in interest, all the antiquities of Sicily; 
its vast dimensions astonished into bungling de- 
scriptions the travellers and historians of ancie at 
times; but it presents also more than ordinary 
obstacles to restoration, from its dissimilarity to 
all other ancient sacred edifices, not less than 
from the state of the ruins, which are so confused 
and unintelligible, as to deter the most persevering 
antiquarian from all attempts to explain them. 
For the present our limits oblige us to confine 
our remarks to the section before us, and to 
postpone the description of this colossal and ex- 
traordinary edifice, until the publication of the 
letter-press and remaining plates shall again call 
our attention to the subject. 

For the general accuracy of the restoration we 
can ourselves vouch. It is corroborated by our 
orn observations, on a comparison of the sketch 
ct Mr. Cockerell with the ruins in their actual 
state, made on the spot in company with two 
2!.le and inquiring architects, at whose studies of 
the monuments of Girgenti, during several months, 
we had the pleasure and advantage of assisting. 
The introduction of the door in the centre of the 
eastern end of the cell, is the only circumstance 
at variance with our recollections, which assign 
an uneven.number of columns to the ends of the 
peristyle. We doubt not of finding a satisfactory 


justification of the arrangements made by Mr. 


Cockerell, in this particular, in the forthcoming 
details. 

The employment, in support of the hypethral 
roof, of the celebrated giants, which had for ages 
puzzled artists and antiquaries, is a magnificent 
idea, and strictly in accordance with the grand 
stvle of design of the architects of the age when 
this temple was constructed. We entertain no 
doubt ofthe truth of this restoration. We prefer 
it by far to every other idea that has yet been 
broached on the subject by the many ingenious 
persons who have attempted to assign an office to 
the colossal figures, the fragments of which lie 
scattered among the ruins. 

We are strengthened in our conviction of the 
justice of Mr. Cockerell’s notions on this head, 
by the concurrence of Raphael Politi, an artist of 
Girgenti, one of the most intelligent persons 
whose attention and researches have been di-- 
rected to the same subject, and who, previously 
to the investigations of Mr. Cockerell, had, with 
more fancy than judgment, grouped the giants in 
a picturesque triad at the entrance of the Temple. 
It was some time, even years, before our Sicilian 
friend would abandon his own offspring, for it 
was an idea for which he claimed great honour to 
himself; but his conversion was at last brought 
about by our fellow-travellers, the architects we 
have before mentioned, who discovered and 
pointed out to him the trunks and other members 
of many of those colossal figures, while his as- 
sumption required that they should be no more 
than three. He had the candour, shortly after, to 
make a public recantation of his former opinion, 
and to avow his concurrence in the views of Mr. 
Cockerell. He has since merited the praise and 
thanks of the architect and traveller, by collect- 
ing what fragments of these statues could be 
found : he has even succeeded in combining the 
different parts of one entire figure, which now, at 
full length, on the ground, forms a new excite- 


ment to the astonishmenf of every visitor of thes® 
remarkable ruins. ; 

The cieling between the. peristyle and the wall 
of the cell is wanting té/complete this restora- 
tion; and 5. cannot heJp regretting that Mr. 
Cockerell has not made. public his ideas on this 
point, however we may r ct the love of truth 
and of exactness, and the reluctance to insert any 
thing without sufficient authority, which are 
doubtless his motives for withholding them. We 
know not any artist whose speculations on such a 
subject would better des.rve attention and confi- 
dence ; and that Mr. Cockerell has his ideas on 
the point, we have proof in a sketch given us, as 
his work, by Politi, which now lies before us. 
We must not omit to notice the skill and taste 
with which the subject of this plate is got up. It 
excells, in refined delicacy, every architectural 
plate we are acquainted with. 

We trust that the judicious introduction of Mr. 
Cockerell’s investigations of the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius may be taken to augur an intention to 
add to the Athenian Antiquities the details of the 
other interesting edifices of Magna Grecia, and 
of Sicily more particularly, which have recently 
been amply studied by many architects of talent 
and research. This is the more to be desired, as 
it is full time to correct the grrors of the princi- 
pal work on Magna Grecia, published some years 
since, by one of the most esteemed and exten 
sively employed architects of the day; but which 
is so full of gross inaccuracies, that we doubt if 
it contain a single subject, of which the details 
given are not contradicted by the observations of 
subsequent travellers. It is the more necessar 
to guard against the errors of this work, as x 
though, on examination, it proves to have been 
got up from cursory and careless investigation, yet 
the expensive manner in which it was. produced, 
its elaborate plates, and more than ordinary splen- 
dour of execution, raise a deceptive confidence 
in its accuracy. It is a work which, instead of 
being a guide, serves only to mislead and perplex 
the student. 

After a well-made selection of subjects from 
Magna Grecia, we think some Egyptian examples, 
from the collections of our artists who have re- 
cently visited the shores of the Nile, might be 
appropriately introduced in the forthcoming num- 
bers of this interesting Supplement. Valuable dis- 
coveries we know to have been made, of which the 
dread of expense prevents the publication. We 
have seen in the portfolios of several rising archi- 
tects, among whom we may mention the names of 
Barry, Catherwood, Parke, and Scoles, many 
beautiful specimens of Egyptian architecture, 
especially in ornamental detail, which, as many 
of them bear a remarkable affinity to some early 
specimens of Grecian art, might, without any 
great impropriety, be allowed a place in this edi- 
tion of Stuart and Revett. 





WASHINGTON IRVING’S LIFE OF COLUMBUS. 


A History af the Life and Voyages of Christopher 
Columbus. By WasHincton IrvinG. 4 yols. 8vo. 
Murray. London, 1828. 

We made a promise last week, to give a fuller 
account of this work than our time then permitted, 
and we now proceed to fulfil it. We do not pur- 
pose, however, to give any thing like an abridge- 
ment of the work. The ady. tures of Columbus 
are too generally and too well known, to render 
such a task other than impertinent; and, indeed, 
this observation leads us at once to a great primd 
facie objection to the work before us. Was it 
wanted at all? Did we not know before, all that 
it is pessible to know of Columbus and his 
voyages? And are not these four goodly octavo 
volumes, to use a legal term, mere surplusage ? 
The first great, and in fact, the only truly im- 
portant voyage of Columbus, is already detailed 
in our language in twenty different forms,—from 
the history of Dr. Robertson, to the poem of 


Mr. Roger ; and his three others have received 
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ample notice from every historian and general 
writer on America. 

To the account of the first voyage, Mr. Irving 
adds but little; in effect, the narrative of that 
great event by Dr. Robertson leaves nothing to 
be desired. In the present work, a few of the 
details are given more fully; but nothing, we 
think, can add to the interest of the simple and 
beautiful story written by the great historian of 
America. Of the second voyage, also, the account 
of Dr. Robertson seems to us to be amply sufficient. 
It is in the third and fourth that Mr. Irving’s nar- 
rative is materially more full; and it is this, anda 
very minute relation of the troubles of Hispaniola, 
which swell out the book to its present bulk. To 
this, however, must be added the Appendix, con- 
sisting of illustrations and documents, which 
occupies about two-thirds of the last volume, and 
among which are some of the most interesting 
portions of the whole work. 

The grand distinction between the discovery of 
Columbus and those of other navigators, consists 
in the premeditated and digested system upon 
which he acted; and which, as all his biographers 
and historians assert, entitle him to unrivalled 
admiration and pre-eminence among them. But 
they omit one thing,—that in nearly all his ealcu- 
lations and conceptions he was wrong. It is true, 
that by sailing to the West he found land, but not 
the land he anticipated, by the difference of ten 
or twelve thousand miles. His theories were all 
founded on the belief that he was to discover Asia 
where he did discover the West India Islands ; 
and, to the day of his death, he actually believed 
Cuba to be part of the Asiatic Continent. Now 
this error, we think, is not a mere trifling inaccu- 
racy in a vast theory which, in the main, was 
correct; but, in our judgment, it goes to the very 
root of the merit of the system, as shadowed out 
by Columbus. 

It is a popularly current belief, that one of the 
ideas upon which Columbus built was, that the 
land on this side the globe must be balanced by 
some counterpoising quantity on the other, and 
Dr. Robertson adds his authority to this opinion.* 
This has always been cited as one great proof of 
the scientific calculations of the navigator. It is 
curious that, in Mr. Irving’s account of the 
‘grounds on which Columbus founded his belief 
of the existence of undiscovered lands in the west,’ 
to which he devotes a chapter, and which, he 
states, he takes directly from the life of the Ad- 
miral by his son,—there is no mention of this 
opinion at all. Nor can it very easily be supposed 
to have existed, when we reflect that Colum- 
bus utterly mistook the size of the earth, and 
believed it to be much less than it really is. 
Thus, by leaving out the whole extent of the Pa- 
cific Ocean—Z/ndia, as it was always called in the 
mass at that day—i. e. Asia—would be where the 
West India Islands now are, without any ne- 
cessity for counterpoise at all. In fact, Columbus 
did not expect to discover new lands, but only a 
new route to lands already known. His expecta- 
tion and his hope were to arrive at Cipangs, which 
has usually been construed to be Japan, and sub- 
sequently at Cathay, in the dominions of the 
Grand Khan, as described by Marco Polo. We 
shall extract from Mr. Irving’s book the passage 
to which we have alluded : 

* It has been attempted, in the preceding chapters, 
to show how Columbus was gradually kindled up to 
his grand design by the spirit and events of the times 
in which he lived. His son Fernando, however, under- 
takes to furnish the precise data on which his father’s 
plan of discovery was founded. + ‘* He does this,’”’ he 
observes, ‘‘to show from what slender argument so 
great a scheme was fabricated and brought to light ; 
and for the purpose of satisfying those who may de- 
sire to know distinctly the circumstances and motives 
which led his father to undertake this enterprise.” 

* As this statement was formed from notes and do- 
cuments found among his father’s papers, it is too 





* Robertson’s Works ; Ed. 1817. Vol. viii. p, 89, 90. 
+ ‘ Hist, del Almirante, c. 6, 7, 8.’ 





curious and interesting not to deserve particular men™ 
tion. In this memorandum he arranged the founda- 
tion of his father’s theory under three heads: 1. The 
nature of things. 2. The authority of learned writers. 
3. The reports of navigators. 

* Under the first head, he set down as a fundamental 
principle, that the earth was a terraqueous sphere or 
globe, which might be travelled round from east to 
west, and that men stood foot to foot, when on oppo- 
site points. The circumference from east to west, at 
the equator, Columbus divided, according to Ptolemy, 
into twenty-four hours of fifteen degrees each, making 
three hundred and sixty degrees. Of these he imagined, 
comparing the globe of Ptolemy with the earlier map 
of Marinus of Tyre, that fifteen hours had been known 
to the ancients, extending from the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, or rather from the Canary Islands, to the city of 
Thine in Asia, a place set down as at the eastern limits 
of the known world. The Portuguese had advanced 
the western frontier by the discovery of the Azores and 
Cape de Verde Islands, equal to one hour more. There 
remained, according to the estimation of Columbus, 
eight hours, or one-third of the circumference of the 
earth, unknown and unexplored. This space might, in 
a great measure, be filled up by the eastern regions of 
Asia, which might extend so far as nearly to surround 
the globe, and to approach the western shores of Europe 4 
and Africa, The tract of ocean, intervening between 
these continents, he observes, would be less than might 
at first be supposed, if the opinion of Alfranganus, the 
Arabian, were adinitted, who gave to the earth a smaller 
circumference, by diminishing the size of the degrees, 
than did other cosmographers; a theory to which Co- 
lumbus seems at times to have given faith. Granting 
these premises, it was manifest, that, by pursuing a 
direct course from east to west, a navigator would ar- 
rive at the extremity of Asia, and discover any inter- 
vening land. 

‘Under the second head ere named the authors 
whose writings had weight in convincing him that the 
intervening ocean could be but of moderate expanse, 
and easy to be traversed. Among these, he cites the 
opinion of Aristotle, Seneca, and Pliny, that one might 
pass from Cadiz to the Indies in a few days ; of Strabo, 
also, who observes, that the ocean surrounds the earth, 
bathing on the east the shores of India ; on the west, 
the coasts of Spain and Mauritania ; so that itis easy to 
navigate from one to the other on the same parallel.* 

‘ In corroboration of the idea, that Asia, or, as he 
always terms it, India, stretched far to the east, so as 
to occupy the greater part of the unexplored space, the 
narratives are cited of Marco Polo and John Mande- 
ville. These travellers had visited, in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, the remote parts of Asia, far 
beyond the regions laid down by Ptolemy; and their 
accounts of the extent of that continent to the east- 
ward, had a great effect in convincing Columbus that 
a voyage to the west, of no long duration, would bring 
him to its shores, or to the extensive and wealthy 
islands which lie adjacent. The information concern- 
ing Marco Polo, is probably derived from Paulo Tosca- 
nelli, a celebrated doctor of Florence, (already men- 
tioned) with whom Columbus corresponed in 1474, 
and who transmitted to him a copy of a letter which he 
had previously written to Fernando Martinez, a learned 
canon of Lisbon. This letter maintains the facility of 
arriving at India by a western course, asserting the 
distance to be but four thousand miles, in a direct line 
from Lisbon to the province of Mangi, near Cathay, 
since determined to be the northern coast of China. Of 
this country he gives a magnificent description, drawn 
from the work of Marco Polo. He adds, that in the 
route lay the islands of Antilla and Cipango, distant 
from each other. only two hundred and twenty-five 
leagues, abounding in riches, and offering convenient 
piaces for ships to touch at, and obtain supplies on 
the voyage.—Vol. i. p. 52-56. 

It is unnecessary to go into the instances cited 
under the third head—as they consist merely of 
indications of land to the West, wholly uncon- 
nected with general theory. 


In another instance, also, we cannot help being 
a little sceptical as to the received opinions with 


regard to Columbus. Ferdinand and Isabella 
are represented as monsters of ingratitude for 
having listened, in any degree, to the complaints 
which poured in, from every side, against the con- 
duct of the Admiral as Governor of Hispaniola. 
But, as it is the fashion with historians to endea- 
vour to exculpate the Queen as muchas possible, 





* € Strab, Cos, 1, i, ii,’ 





they remark on this subject, that at last even 
Isabella began to think that accusations, thus 
teeming from countless and dis-connected indi- 
viduals, must have some foundation. Truly, we 
think the deduction is no very violent one. And, 
from reading the friends, admirers, and defender’ 
of Columbus, we must say, we have come to some- 
thing of the same conclusion. That envy, and 
undeserved enmity, gave rise to many of the accu- 
sations against him, and exaggerated others, we 
do not doubt in the least; and that Ferdinand 
gave a willing ear to them, in order to avoid ful- 
filling his agreements, is also more than probable. 
But that such multitudes of charges, from per- 
sons of every rank and station, should have been 
wholly devoid of foundation, is in contradiction 
to every record of history, and all experience of 
human nature. 

Columbus was, undoubtedly, a man of great 
energy, firmness, and above all, perseverance. 
He was also, as it would seem, a man of general 
humanity and mildness of disposition. It is true 
the miseries of the Indians, which were afterwards 
carried to so horrible a pitch, took their rise from 
regulations established by him: and he seems 
never for a moment to have asked himsclf the 
question of ‘ what right he had there, enslaving 
the natives, and putting them to death if they re- 
sisted?’ But it must be considered that he lived 
in the 15th century, and that the principles of hu- 
manity and justice were then rare and vague. For 
his time, he was a humane man; but, in this in- 
stance, at least, he was not in advance of it. 

One of the most prominent features in his cha- 
racter was his religious enthusiasm, amounting 
very nearly to fanaticism. Mr. Irving has thrown 
considerable additional light upon this part of his 
character. He seems to have considered himself 
a chosen vessel—an instrument especially selected 
by Heaven, to perform great acts to its service. 
Nay, he even went to the extent of considering 
his discoveries as only a means to procure wealth, 
to enable him to prosecute the great end of his 
life—the recovery, namely, of the Holy Sepul- 
chre ! 

Of the atrocious and horrible treatment of the 
natives we shall not speak,—for it never comes 
directly home to Columbus, and it is a subject too 
repulsive to go to seek. Individually, undoubt- 
edly, Columbus hated cruelty—though some of 
his regulations led to it. But we must notice an 
extraordinary moral teuiet, which Mr. Irving pro- 
pounds more than once; and which, if it were to 
be acted upon, would render history nothing more 
than a statement of facts on one side of a ques- 
tion. He notonly pardons, but praises, Spanish his- 
torians, for passing over these atrocities almost in 
silence, on the ground, that they would redound to 
the dishonour of their country; and, indeed, Mr. 
Irving himself, who, with his usual silky mode of 
proceeding, touches but gently upon so harsh a 
theme, when it is so directly, and in such bulk, 
thrown across his path, that he can neither jump 
over, nor go round, it—formally apologizes to the 
Spanish nation, for the blame which, in common 
decency, he is obliged to bestow upon some of 
their progenitors! And even these he cites as in- 
dividuals whose acts are in contrariety to the spirit 
of the nation as such. Now, this is unfortunate ; 
for throughout the history of the Spaniards in the 
New World, they prove themselves fiends rather 
than human beings. In this very island of His- 
paniola, in a space of time almost incredibly short, 
the whole race of original inhahitants absolutely 
disappeared from the face of the earth. And Mr. 
Irving apologizes, forsooth, for venturing to hint, 
that such proceedings are not quite proper! 
Surely, such a mincing gentleman-usher like this 
is not fitted to write a history. 

The details of all the petty contests and sedi- 
tions in Hispanolia, are drawn out to a most wea- 
risome length: there are, however, here and 
there, some interesting bits among them. For 
instance, the following is spirited and characte- 
risti¢c i= 
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‘ The most formidable enemy remained to be disposed 
of,—Caonabo, the warlike spirit of the island, the active 
and daring enemy of the white men; who, from supe- 
rior notions of policy, was capable of forming danger- 
ous leagues and conspiracies. His territories lay in 
the central and mountainous parts of the island, ren- 
dered difficult of access by rugged rocks, entangled 
forests, and frequent rivers. To make war upon this 
subtle and ferocious chieftain, in the depths of his wild 
woodland territory, and among the fastnesses of his 
mountains, where, at every step, there would be danger 
of falling into some sudden ambush, would be a work 
of time, peril, and uncertain issue. In the meanwhile, 
the settlements would never be secure from his secret 
and daring enterprises, and the working of the mines 
would be subject to frequent interruption. While per. 
plexed on this subject, Columbus was relieved by a 
bold proposition on the part of Alonzo de Ojeda, who 
offered to take the Carib chieftain by stratagem, and de- 
liver him alive into his hands. The project was wild, 
hazardous, and romantic, characteristic of the fearless 
and adventurous spirit of Ojeda, who was fond of 
distinguishing himself by the most extravagant exploits 
and feats of desperate bravery. 

* Choosing ten bold and hardy followers, well armed 
and mounted, and invoking the protection of his pa- 
troness, the Virgin, whose image, as usual, he bore 
with him as a safeguard, Ojeda plunged into the forest, 
and made his way above sixty leagues at the head of 
his followers, into the wild territories of Caonabo, 
where he found the Cacique in one of his most populous 
towns. Ojeda approached Caonabo with great defe- 
rence and respect, treating him as a sovereign prince. 

‘He informed him that he had come on a frienily 
embassy from the admiral, who was Guamiquina, or 
chief of the Spaniards, and who had sent him an inva- 
juable present. 

* Caonabo had tried Ojeda in battle, he had witnessed 
his fiery prowess, and had conceived a warrior’s admi- 
ration of him. He received him with a degree of chi- 
valrous courtesy, if such a phrase may apply to the sa- 
vage state and rude hospitality of a wild warrior of the 
forest. The free fearless deportment, the great personal 
strength, and the suprising agility and adroitness of 
Ojeda in all manly exercises, and in the use of all kinds 
of weapons, were calculated to delight a savage, and he 
soon became a great favourite with Caonabo. 

‘ Ojeda now used all his influence to prevail upon 
the Cacique to repair to Isabella, for the purpose of 
making a treaty with Columbus, and becoming the 
ally and friend of the Spaniards. It is said, that he 
offered him, as 4 lure, the bel! of the chapel of Isabella. 
This bell was the wonder of the island. W'.on the In- 
dians heard its melody, sounding through the forests as 
it rung for mass, and beheld the Spaniards hastening 
towards the chapel they imagined that it talked, and 
that the whity men obeyed it. With that feoling of su- 
perstition with which they regarded all things connected 
with the Spaniards, they looked upor this bell as some- 
thing superatural, and in their usual phrase, said it 
had come from ‘ 'Turey,’ or the skies. Caonabo had 
heard this wonderful instrument at a distance, in the 
course of his prowlings about the settlement, and had 
longed to see it; but when it was proffered to him as 
a present of peace, he found it impossible to resist the 
temptation. 

‘The Cacique agreed, therefore, to set out for Isa- 
bella; but when the time came to depart, Ojeda beheld 
with surprise a powerful force of warriors assembled 
and ready to march. He asked the meaning of taking 
such an army on a mere friendly visit, to which the Ca- 
cique proudly replied, that it was not befitting a great 
prince like him, to go forth scantily attended. Ojeda 
was little satisfied with this reply ; he knew the warlike 
character of Caonabo, and his deep subtlety, which is 
the soul of Indian warfare ; he feared some sinister 
design, and that the chieftain might meditate some sur- 
prise of the fortress of Isabella, or some attempt upon 
the person of the admiral. He knew also that it was 
the wish of Columbus, either to make peace with the 
Cacique, or to get possession of his person without the 
alternative of open warfare. He had recourse to a stra- 
tagem, therefore, which has an air of fable and ro- 
mance, but which is recorded by all the contemporary 
historians with trivial variations, and which, Las 
Casas assures us, was in current circulation in the 
island when he arrived there, about six years after the 
event. It accords too with the adventurous and extra- 
vagant character of the man, and with the wild strata- 
gems and vaunting exploits incident to Indian warfare. 

‘In the course of their march, having halted near 
the riyer Yegua, Ojeda one day produced a set of ma- 
nacles of polished steel so highly burnished that they 
looked like silver, These he assured Caonabo were 





royal ornaments which had come from heaven, or the 
‘ Turey’ of Biscay * ; that they were worn by the mo- 
narchs of Castile on solemn dances, and other high 
festivities, and were intended as presents to the Cacique. 
He proposed that Caonabo should go to the river and 
bathe, after which he should be decorated with these 
ornaments, mounted on the horse of Ojeda, and should 
return in the state of a Spanish monarch, to astonish 
his subjects. The Cacique, with that fondness for glit- 
tering ornaments common to savages, was dazzled 
with the sight; his proud military spirit, also, waa 
flattered with the idea of bestriding one of those tre- 
mendous animals so dreaded by his countrymen, He 
accompanied Ojeda and his followers to the river, with 
but few attendants, dreading nothing from nine or ten 
strangers when thus surrounded by his army. After 
the Cacique had bathed in the river, he was assisted 
to mount behind Ojeda, and the shackles were then 
adjusted. This done they pranced round among the 
savages, who were astonished to behold their Cacique 
in glittering array, and mounted on one of these fearful 
animals. Ojeda made several circuits to gain space, 
followed by his little band of horsemen, the Indians 
shrinking back with affright from the prancing steeds. 
At length he made a wide sweep into the forest, until 
the trees concealed him from the sight of the army. 
His followers then closed round him, and drawing their 
swords, threatened Caonabo with instant death if he 
made the least noise or resistance, though indeed his 
manacles and shackles effectually prevented the latter. 
They bound him with cords to Ojeda to prevent his 
falling, or effecting an escape, then putting spurs to 
their horses, they dashed across the Yegua, and made 
off through the woods with their prize.t 

‘They had now fifty or sixty leagues of wilder- 
hess to traverse on their way homewards, with here 
and there large Indian towns. They had borne off 
their captive far beyond the pursuit of his subjects ; 
but the utmost vigilance was requisite to prevent his 
escape during this long and toilsome journey, and to 
avoid exciting the hostilities of any confederate Ca- 
cique. They had to shun the populous parts of the 
country therefore, or to pass through the Indian towns 
at full gallop. They suffered greatly from fatigue, 
hunger, and watchfulness ; encountering many perils, 
fording and swimming the numerous rivers of the 
plains, toiling through the deep tangled forests, and 
clambering over the high and rocky mountains. ‘They 
accomplished all in safety, and Ojeda entered Isabella 
in triumph from this most wild and characteristic en- 
terprise, with his savage Indian warrior bound behind 
him a captive.’ 

Throughout ail his voyages, Columbus was, as 
we have already stated, misled by the belief that 
he was on the coast of Asia: and al! his ideas of 
that coast were derived from the work of Marco 
Polo, wiich, as Mr. Irving justly says, is a neces- 
sary key to the proceedin,,s of tue Admiral. We 





shal! extract an act ount of that celebrated travel- 
ey, from two of the appended illustrations which 
Mr. Irving devotes to him and his works, but 
the claims of other woras compel us to leave this 
till our next Number. 





TRAGEDY OF THE SERF. 


The Serf, a Tragedy in five Acts, altered from the Ger- 
man of Ranpack, and adapted to the English Stage. 
By Robert Tasot, Esq. Murray. London, 1828, 
Tus tragedy—taken, with considerable altera- 

tions from the ‘ Isidor und Olga,’ the most po- 

pular of Dr. Raupach’s productions—was first 
presented at Covent-garden on the 23d of January. 

The daily, as well indeed as the weekly, press were 

quite divided in their award concerning its merit. 

Some there were among ‘the brethern of the broad 

sheet,’ vehement in their disrelish; others who 

damned the production with a kind of ‘ faint 
praise ;? while a third party contended that it was 





* ¢ The principal iron manufactories of Spain are es- 
established in Biscay, where the ore is found in 
abundance.’ 

+ ‘This romantic exploit of Ojeda is recorded at large, 
by Las Casas ; by his copyist Herrera (decad. 1, 1. 1i., 
c.16;) by Fernando Pizarro, in his Varones Iilustres 
del Nuevo Mundo ; and by Charlevoix in his History 
of St. Domingo. Peter Martyr and others have given 
it more concisely, alluding to, but not inserting, its 
romantic details, 





the work of a man of genius and taste, and that 
there were in the play situations and characters 
which gave evidence of a mind of the first dra- 
matic power and capability. Amidst this conflict 
of opinion, the author stood unmoved; and being 
aware that Mr. Young (who performed the part 
of Vladimir) was about to set out on a provincial 
tour, and that the piece necessarily, in conse- 
quence of his absence, must be withdrawn for a 
time, he determined, in the interim, to ‘ print’ 
the Tragedy, and ‘ shame the fools.’ 

Accordingly, the piece appeared on Saturday, 
and is now on sale at Mr, Murray’s. Having 
read the play attentively, and with every disposi- 
tion to be ‘ nothing, if not critical,’ we come 
to the conclusion, that the author has much rea- 
son to complain of the misrepresentation, and 
shall we call it, the simulated ignorance of a part 
of the daily press. From this latter observation 
we exclude ‘The Sun,’ ‘The Courier,’ and 
‘The Times;’ but as to the other morning jour- 
nals, we do in all sincerity think that the author 
is aggrieved by them. 

Much has been urged against the prose of the 
piece ; but we think it the peculiar felicity of the 
author to have framed the dialogue to the charac- 
ter. Thus Petrow, Ossip, and Fedor, who are 
serfs, speak a very different and a more natural, 
because less sustained language, than Vladimir, 
Isidor, and the Countess O/ga, who are in higher 
rank and station. It is, in our conception, the 
great fault of the modern drama, that its style is 
too gorgeous and ornamental. The more ancient 
models, (and, after all, they were the greatest mas- 
ters of nature,) no more than our own Shakspeare, 
cv not make their clowns, their sailors, or their 
peasants, talk in a sustained or ambitious phrase, 
for this would plainly be unnatural. On the con- 
trary, their minor characters are colloquial and 
familiar ; and if the Greeks err at all, they cer- 
tainly incline more to a mean and homely dia- 
logue than to an inflated or bombastic one. In 
this regard, the author of ‘ The Serf’ has followed 
the ‘ good old plan,’ and we confess we think he 
is right. If he sin, we think he sins in this matter 
with malice prepense, and is willing to be judged 
by the public as to whether he is rivht or wrong. 
With the exception, however, to which we have 


just been alluding, the lenguage of ‘ The Serf’ is, 


in our opinion, sufliciently poetical and sustained, 
though itis noc overlsid with that perpetual glare 
of fancy, that may be likened to the setting of a 
stunmer sun ‘in the sweet south” The diction 
is pure, nervous, and suiliciently flowing ; and, in 
some parts, of high poetic beauty, and fraught 
with deep feeling ; but in no instance is it turgid 
or overwrought. We have reom but for two or 
three extracts ; but the play itself will well repay 
yerusal, and we recommend it to our readers. 
The following declaration by the Countess Olga to 
Viadimir of her love for /sidor, is full of power 
and true passion. We give it, with the reply of 
Vladimir. 
‘ Olga. [To Vladimir.) Yes, tyrant, yes, Llove him ; 
I Jove him, and exult in the avowal. 
In him I honour all that’s great and good. 
His virtues had compell’d mankind to o’erlook 
His sires’ offence—but thou dost blazon it, 
Regardless of what most is hallowed ! 
My guardian spirit whisper'd from the first, 
That what thou didst presume to call thy ove, 
Was but the savage impulse, which excites 
The tiger to devour his prey.—My hate, 
My hate is thine !—Unmindful of the precept, 
Which teaches us to love our foes, I curse thee! 
And on thy head, barbarian, be my guilt! 
[Exit with La Roche. 
Via. How beautiful,, how queen-like in her scorn , 
Her words were tongues of fire, that shot their way 
Into my inmost soul, rousing a host 
Of feelings there, that wage unnatural strife ! 
Is’t love or hate | feel? Oh, doth in one! 
When that my love despairs, ’tis hate ; but soon, 
That feeling, silenced by her charms, gives way 
To love again. My passion never glow’d 
More fiercely, than when I reproach’d her mete 
wit, 
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The following speéeh of Olga, too—to Vladimir, 
which is an attempt at a peace-making between 
the brothers, is quite worthy of any of our elder 
Dramatists : ' » 

* Olga. Alas! we were all three to blame : I first, 

Fér having kept the secret of my heart 

So long from you ; your highness, next, who could 

Enforce so barbarous a right against 

I will not say ee against 

Your earliest friend, th’ associate of your boyhood. 

He, last of all, for that he could permit 

The headstrong impulse of a blind resentment 

To hurry him into crime. Where all have been 

Alike in error, surely reconcilement 

Cannot be desperate! Oh, let your highness 

Acknowledge yours as openly as we 

Do ours, and hasten to obliterate 

(As easily you may) the memory 

(% that one fatal hour, the bitterest 

Three mortals ever knew, by giving him 

At once his liberty.’ 

But we must conclude. The author of this play 
is a gentleman of rank, well known to the politi- 
cal and literary circles in town. He is brother to 
the Member for the county of Dublin, and also to 
Sir James Talbot. In early life, we believe, he 
was called to the bar; but abandoned the profes- 
sion in the coming-in of the Whigs in 1806, for a 
political situation. Mr. Talbot has since that 
period retired to private life, and devoted himself 
to society and literature. 





TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 


Tales of a Grandfather : Being stories taken from Scot- 
tish History. Humbly inscribed to Hugh Littlejohn, 
Esq. 3 Vols. 18mo. Cadell and Co. Edinburgh, 1828, 


In ordinary estimates of literary excellence, no 
two terms are more generally confounded than 
‘variety of acquirement’ and ‘ versatility of talent,’ 
although the one is merely a common-place cha- 
racteristic of education, the other the sterling im- 
press of innate and powerful talent—the first but 
a heap of mingled flowers which form a wreath 
only when twined by the graceful fingers of the 
second: unfortunately their combination is of 
but rare occurrence, whilst their union must ever 
form the steady basis of distinguished excellence, 
and the absence of either gives rise to the alter- 
nate imputations of empty verbiage or palling 
mannerism. The productions of that author, who 
possesses merely sparkling genius without mental 
profundity, are like the icy palaces of the Neva, 
which reflect a thousand fictitious tinges from 
the very sun, whose vehemence at once gilds the 
minaret and saps its foundation, whilst the unvary- 
ing pen of the scavant, however profound, resem- 
bles at best the touch of Minos, which converted 
the most opposite materials into changeless cheer- 
less never-ending gold. 

Had Sir Walter Scott not given already ade- 
quate testimony of the possession of doth these 
requisites of authorship, the three little volumes 
before us, of no high class of literature but perR- 
FECT in their kind, would bear ample evidence of 
the fact. We need hardly inform our readers that 
the book is solely destined for the hands of chil- 
dren, and dedicated under a playful name to the 
grandson of the author. The publication is an 
instance of real ‘ versatility of talent,’ and after 
rising from its perusal, we hardly know whether 
we ought most to admire the gentleness of heart 
which prompted its composition, or feel astonish- 
ment at the powers of that mind which, after 
weilding as it pleased the sterner feelings of one- 
half the civilized world, can lay aside the tutor- 
ship of age, and become with equal effect the 
companion of childhood. 

We have long considered that few things are 
more difficult than, for one accustomed to the 
more important labours of the press, to assume 
a style suited in every way to the tastes and capa- 
city of children, at once to arrest their attention 
and instruct their minds, to seem the play-mate 
and yet act the tutor. In common with us too’ 
t must have occurred to ,every individual, ,the t 
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nothing can be more miserable and trashy than 
the ordinary class of ‘ Juvenile libraries,’ pro- 
ductions, whose sole effect must be to foster su- 
perstition and encourage error, to generate vitiated 
taste or inculcate a disposition to trifling, and 
mispending time,—and that too at a period, when 
impressions become inscriptions, and casual in- 
cident gives the colouring tinge to future action. 

It is true, that the work of improvement in 
this —— has already commenced, and the 
examples of Miss Edgeworth and Mrs. Hoffland, 
have been followed by a host of successors. But 
even here the ground has been but badly occu- 
pied, and in the volumes of numerous well-inten- 
tioned but powerless imitators, children continue 
to be treated as ‘ pretty dears,’ and not as reason- 
ing beings—as amusing idiots and not as embryo 
men. 

The error has, however, been detected, and 
the stimulus has been given te its removal; and 
we trust that those who are about to continue the 
work of reformation, will seek their models rather 
in their minds than in their memory, and adhere. 
to the suggestions of mature sense in preference 
to the recollections of puerile amusement. 

The ‘ Tales of a Grandfather’ is, in our opinion, 
one of the best children’s books we have seen. 
Its object is, by selecting the most striking inci- 
dents, at distinct eras of Scottish history, to pre- 
sent a forcible, though not a continuous picture 
of the entire. Some attempts have, however, 
been made at connection, by concise historical 
recapitulation, but these are rather abstruse, and 
scarcely so well adapted to the nature of the 
work. Ofthis Sir Walter seems aware, and in his 
preface adverts to the apologetic fact, that there 
is rather a ‘ benefit than harm in presenting a 
child with ideas somewhat beyond his easy and 
immediate comprehension, and the difficulties 
thus offered, if not too great or too frequent, 
stimulate curiosity and encourage exertion.’ 

The book embraces a period from the earliest 
notice of Scotland, down to the accession of 
James the 6th to the English throne, a. p. 1603, 
and the subsequent connection of the two king- 
doms. Its details, of course, comprise all the 
romantic and striking events of the Scottish an- 
nals: and these, though involved in political 
theory, are told in a style at once perspicuous 
and amusing, with perfect simpleness, and yet 
with no puerility. The first tale, containing the 
history of Macbeth, is perhaps the most excep- 
tionable in the book; but the remainder seem 
penned in a totally different strain, and possess 
equal interest, with more information. 

Our first extract shall be one from the romantic 
anecdotes of Robert Bruce; it is an accident re- 
presented to have oecurred whilst the King was 
in doubt whether to pursue his efforts for the li- 
beration of Scotland, or desert a cause which at 
the moment promised but poor success, and join 
the standard of the crusade and embark for Pa- 
lestine : 

* While he was divided betwixt these reflections, and 
doubtful of what he should do, Bruce was looking up- 
ward to the roof of the cabin in which he lay, and his 
eye was attracted by a spider, which, hanging at the 
end of a long thread of his own spinning, was endea- 
vouring, as is the fashion of that creature, to swing 
himself from one beam in the roof to another, for the 
purpose of fixing the line on which he meant to stretch 
his web. The insect made the attempt again and again 
without success ; and at length Bruce counted that it 
had tried to carry its point six times, and been as often 
unable to do so. It came into his head that he had 
himself fought just six battles against the English and 
their allies, and that the poor persevering spider was 
exactly in the same situation with himself, having made 
as many trials, and been as often disappeinted in what 
itaimed at. “ Now,” thought Bruce, ‘ as I have no 
means of knowing what is best to be done, | will be 
guided by the luck which shall attend this spider. If 
the insect shall make another effort to fix its thread, 
and shall be successful, I will venture a seventh time 
to try my fortune in Scotiand ; but if the spider shall 
fail, I will go to the wars in Palestine, and never return 
to my native country again.” 
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* While Bruce was forming this resolution, the spider 
made another exertion with all the force it could mus- 
ter, and fairly succeeded in fastening its thread on the 
beam which it had so often in vain attempted to reach, 
Bruce seeing the success of the spider, resolved to try 
his own fortune ; and as he never before gained a vic- 
tory, so he never afterwards sustained any considerable 
check or defeat. I have often met with people of the 
name of Bruce, so completely persuaded of the truth of 
this story, that they would not on any account kill a 
spider, because it was such an insect which had shown 
the example of perseverance, and given a signal of good 
luck, to their great namesake.’—Vol. I, pp. 116-18. 





We must subjoin another incident in the life of 
this patriotic warrior : 

* After the death of these three traitors, Robert the 
Bruce continued to keep himself concealed in his own 
earldom of Carrick, and in the neighbouring country of 
Galloway, until he should have matters ready for a ge- 
neral attack upon the English. He was obliged, in the 
meantime, to keep very few men with him, both for the 
sake of secrecy, and from the difficulty of finding pro- 
visions. Now, many of the people of Galloway were 
unfriendly to Bruce. They lived under the government 
of one M‘Dougal, related to the Lord of Lorn, who, as 
I before told you, had defeated Robert Bruce at Dalry, 
and very nearly killed or made him prisoner. These 
Galloway men had heard that Bruce was in their cour 
try, with no more than sixty men with him; so they 
resolver to attack him by surprise, and for this pur- 
pose they got two hundred men together, and brought 
with them two or three bloodhounds. These animals 
were trained to chase a man by the scent of his footsteps, 
as foxhounds chase a fox, or beagles or harriers chase a 
hare. Although the dog does not see the person whose 
trace he is put upon, he follows him over every step 
he has taken. At that time these bloodhounds, or 
sleuth-hounds, (so called from slot, or sleut, a word 
which signifies the scent left by an animal of chase,) 
were used for the purpose of pursuing great criminals, 
The men of Galloway thought themselves secure, that 
if they missed taking Bruce, or killing him at the first 
onset, and if he should escape into the woods, they 
would find him out by means of these bloodhounds. § 4 

‘The good King Robert Bruce, who was always 
watchful and vigilant, had received some information 
about the intention of this party to come upon him sud- 
denly and by night. Accordingly, he quartered his 
party of sixty men on the farther side of 2 deep and 
swift running river, that had very steep and rocky 
banks. There was but one ford by which this river 
could be crossed in that neighbourheod, and that ford 
was decp and narrow, so tiat two men could seareely 
get through abreast ; the bank on which they were to 
land on the other side was steep, and the path which 
led upwards from the water's edge, extremely narrow 
and difficult. 











‘ Bruce caused his men to lie down to take some 
sleep, at a place about half a mile distant from the 
river, while he himself, with two attendants, went 
down to watch tle ford, through which the enemy 
must needs pass before they could come to the place 
where King Robert’s men were lying. He stood for 
some time looking at the ford, and thinking how easily 
the enemy might be kept from passing there, providing 
it was bravely defended, when he heard at a distance 
the baying of hounds, which was always coming nearer 
and nearer. This was the bloodhound which was 
tracing the King’s steps to the ford where he had 
crossed, and the two hundred Gailoway men were alone 
with the animal, and guided by it. Bruce thought of 
going back to awaken his men ; but then he thought 
that it might be some shepherd’s dog. ‘‘ My men,”’ he 
said, “‘ are sorely tired; | will not disturb their sleep 
for the yelping of a cur, till I know something more 
of the matter.” So he stood and listened ; and by and 
by, as the ery of the hound came nearer, he began to 
hear a trampling of horses, and the voices of men, and 
the ringing and clattering of armour, and then he was 
sure the enemy were coming to the river side. Then 
the King thought, “If 1 go back to give my men tie 
alarm, these Galloway men will get through the ford 
without opposition, and that would be a pity, since it 's 
a place so advantageous to make defence against them.” 
So he looked again at the steep path, and the deep 
river, and he thought it gave him so much advantage, 
that he himself could defend the passage with his owa 
hand, until his men came to assist him. His armour 
was so good and strong, that he had no fear of thei: 
arrows, aud therefore the combat was not so very un- 
equal as it must have otherwise been. He therefore 
sent his followers to waken his men, and remained 


alone by the bank of the river. 
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‘In the meanwhile, the noise and trampling of the 
horses increased, and the moon being bright, Bruce 
saw the glancing arms of about two hundred men, who 
came down to the opposite bank of the river. The 
men of Galloway, on their part, saw but one solitary 
figure guarding the ford, and the foremost of them 
plunged into the river without minding him. But as 
they could only pass the ford one by one, the Bruce, 
who stood high above them on the bank where they 
were to land, killed the foremost man with a thrust of 
his long spear, and with a second thrust stabbed the 
horse, which fell: dowu, kicking and plunging in his 
agonies, on the narrow path, and so prevented the 
others from getting out of the river. Bruce had thus 
an opportunity of dealing his blows at pleasure among 
them, while they could not strike at him again. In the 
confusion, five or six of the enemy were slain, or, 
having been borne down the current, were drowned in 
the river. The rest were terrified, and drew back.’— 
Vol. i. pp. 125-30. 


Peace was at length concluded with England 
at the treaty of Northampton in 1328, but— 


‘Good King Robert did not long survive this joyful 
event. He was not aged more than four-and-fifty 
years, but, as I said befare, his illness was eaused by 
the hardships which he sustained during his youth, and 
at length he became very ill. Finding that he could 
not recover, he assembled around his bedside the nobles 
and counsellors in whom he most trusted. He told 
them, that now, being on his deathbed, he sorely re- 
pented all his misdeeds, and particularly that he had in 
his passion killed Comyn with his own hand, in the 
church and before the altar. He said that if he had 
lived, he had intended to go to Jerusalem, to make war 
upon the Saracens, who held the Holy Land. But 
since he was about to die, he requested of his dearest 
friend and bravest warrior, and that was the good 
Lord James Douglas, that he should carry his heart to 
the Holy Land. 

‘To make you understand the meaning of this re- 
quest, I must tell you, that at this time a people called 
Saracens, who believed in the false prophet Mahomet, 
had obtained by conquest possession of Jerusalem, and 
the other cities and places which are mentioned in the 
Holy Scripture ; and the Christians of Europe, who 
went thither as pilgrims to worship at these places, 
where so many miracles had been wrought, were in- 
sulted by these heathen Saracens. Hence many armies 
of Christians went from their own countries out of 
every kingdom of Europe, to fight against these Sara- 
cens ; and believed that they were doing a great service 
to religion, and that what sins they had committed 
would be pardoned by God Almighty, because they had 
taken a part in this which they cailed a holy warfare. 
You may remember that Bruce thought of going upon 
this expedition when he was in despair of recovering 
the crown of Scotland, and now he desired his heart to 
be carried to Jerusalem after his death, and requested 
Lord James of Douglas to take the charge of it. 
Douglas wept bitterly as he accepted this office,—the 
last mark of the Bruce’s confidence and friendship. 

‘ The King soon afterwards expired, and his heart was 
taken out from his body and embalined, that is, prepared 
with spices and perfumes, that it might remain a long 
time fresh and uncorrupted. Then the Douglas caused a 
case of silver to be made, into which he put the Bruce’s 
heart, and wore it around his neck, by a string of silk 
and gold. And he set forward for the Holy Land, as 
it was called, with a gallant train of the bravest men in 
Scotland, who, to show their value and sorrow for their 
brave King Robert Bruce, resolved to attend his heart 
to the city of Jerusalem. It had been much better for 
Scotland if the Douglas and they had staid at home to 
defend their own country, which was shortly afterwards 
in great want of their assistance. 

‘Neither did Douglas ever get to the end of his 
journey. In going to Palestine, he landed in Spain, 
where the Saracen King or Sultan of Grenada, called 
Osmyn, was invading the realms of Alphonso, the 
Spanish King of Castile. King Alphonso received 
Douglas with great honour and distinction, and people 
came from all parts to see the great soldier, whose fame 
was well known through every part of the Christian 
world. King Alphonso easily persuaded him, that he 
would do good service to the Christian cause, by assist- 
ing him to drive back the Saracens of Grenada, before 
proceeding on his voyage to Jerusalem. Lord Douglas 
and his followers went accordingly to a great battle 
against Osmyn, and had little difficulty in defeating the 
Saracens who were opposed to them. But being ig- 
norant of the mode of fighting among the cavalry of 
the east, the Scots pursued the chase too far, and the 
Moors, when they saw them scattered and separated 





from each other, turned suddenly back with a loud cry 
of Allah illah Allah, which is their shout of battle, and 
surrounded such of the Scottish knights and squires as 
had advanced too hastily. 

* In this new skirmish, Douglas saw Sir William St. 
Clair of Roslyn fighting desperately, surrounded by 
many Moors, who were hewing at him with their 
sabres. ‘‘ Yonder worthy knight will be siain,”’ 
Douglas said, “ unless he have present help.” With 
that he galloped to his rescue, but was himself also 
surrounded by many Moors. When he found the enemy 
press so thick round him, as to leave him no chance of 
escaping, he took from his neck the Bruce’s heart, and 
speaking to it as he would have done to the King had he 
been alive,—“ Pass first in fight,” he said, ‘‘ as thou 
wert wont to do, and Douglas will follow thee, or die.” 
He then threw the King’s heart among the enemy, and 
rushing forward to the place where it fell, was there 
slain. His body was found lying above the silver case, 
as if it had been his last object to defend the Bruce’s 
heart.’—Vol. i. pp. 202-6. 

The above extracts are all taken from the first 
Volume, but may serve as a very favourable, and, 
at the same time, faithful specimen of the whole. 
The second extends to the death of James the 
Fourth, and is filled with characteristic sketches of 
one of the most degraded eras of Scottish history. 
Of this period a variety of incidents is ably de- 
tailed, but our limits will only admit of extracting 
one, which gives a vivid picture of the assassi- 
nation of James the First : 

‘ The day had been spent by the King in sport and 
feasting, and by the conspirators in preparing for their 
enterprise. They had destroyed the locks of the doors 
of the apartment, so that the keys could not be 
turned ; and they had taken away the bars with which 
the gates were secured, and had provided planks, by 
way of bridges, on which to cross the ditch which sur- 
rounded the monastery. At length, on the 20th Fe- 
bruary, 1437, all was prepared for carrying their trea- 
sonable purpose into execution, and Graham came 
from his hiding-place in the neighbouring mountains, 
with a party of nigh three hundred men, and entered 
the gardens of the convent. 

‘ The King was in his night-gown and slippers. He 
had passed tue evening gaily with the nobles and 
ladies of his court, in reading romances, and in singing 
and music, or playing at chess and tables. The Earl of 
Athole, and his son Sir Robert Stewart, who expected to 
succeed James on the throne, were among the last 
courtiers who retired. At this time James remained 
standing before the fire, and conversing gaily with the 
Queen and her ladies before he went to rest. The 
Highland woman before mentioned again demanded 
permission to speak to the King, but was refused, on 
account of the untimeliness of the hour. A‘l aow were 
ordered to withdraw. 

‘ At this moment there was a noise and clashing 
heard, as of men in armour, and the torches in the 
garden cast up great flashes of light against the win- 
dows. The King then recollected his deadly enemy, 
Sir Robert Graham, and guessed that he was coming 
to murder him. He called to the ladies who were left 
in the chamber to keep the door as well as they could, 
in order to give him time to escape. He first tried to 
get out of the windows, but they were fast barred, and 
defied his strength. By help of the tongs, which were 
in the chimney, he raised, however, a plank, and let 
himself down beneath into a narrow vault, used asa 
common sewer. This had formerly had an opening 
into the court of the convent, by which he might have 
made his escape. But all things turned against the 
unfortunate James ; for two or three days before, he 
had caused the opening to be built up, because, when 
he played at ball, the ball used to roll into the vault 
through that hole. 


‘While the King was in this place of concealment, 
the conspirators were seeking him through the convent, 
and, at length, came to the room where the ladies were. 
The Queen and her women endeavoured, as well as 
they might, to keep the door shut, and one of them, 
Catherine Douglas, boldly thrust her own arm across 
the door, instead of the bar, which had been taken away, 
as 1 told you. But the brave lady’s arm was soon 
broken, and the traitors rushed into the room with 
swords and daggers drawn, hurting and throwing down 
such of the women as opposed them. The poor Queen 
stood half undressed, shrieking aloud, and one of the 
assassins would have slain her, had it not been for ason 
of Sir Robert Graham, who said to him, ‘‘ What would 
you do to the Queen? She is but a woman—Let us 
seek the King.” 





‘ They accordingly commenced a minute search, but 
without any success ; so they left the apartment, and 
sought elsewhere about the monastery. In the mean- 
while the King turned impatient, and desired the ladies 
to help him out of the inconvenient lurking-place. At 
this unlucky moment the conspirators returned, one of 
them having recollected that there was such a vault, 
and that they had not searched it. And when they tore 
up the plank, and saw the King standing beneath in the 
vault, one of them called to the others, “Sirs, | have 
found the bride, for whom we have been seeking all 
night.”’ Then, first one, and then another of the vil- 
lains, brethren of the name of Hall, descended into the 
vault, with daggers drawn, to have dispatched the un- 
fortunate King, who was standing there in his shirt, 
without weapons of any kind. But James, who was an 
active and strong man, threw them both down beneath 
his feet, and struggled to have got a dagger from one or 
other of them, in which his hands were severely cut 
and mangled. Then Sir Robert Graham himself sprung 
down on the King, who, finding no further defence nos- 
sible, asked him for mercy, and for leisure to coiffess 
his sins to a priest. But Graham replied fiercely, 
** Thou never hadst mercy on those of thine own blood, 
nor any one else, therefore thou shalt find no mercy 
here ; and as for a confessor, thou shalt have none but 
this sword.” So speaking, he thrust the sword through 
the King’s body. And yet it is said, that when he saw 
his Prince lying bleeding under his feet, he was desir- 
ous to have left the enterprise unfinished ; but the other 
conspirators called on Graham to kill the King, other- 
wise he should himself die by their hands ; upon which 
Graham, with the two men who had descended into the 
vault before him, fell ou the unhappy Prince with their 
daggers, and slew him by many stabs. There were 
sixteen wounds in his breast alone.’— Vol. ii, pp 
201-8. : 

Our limits will not permit us to copy from the 
third Volume, though its contents are by far the 
most interesting in their relation to the history of 
Scotland, comprising the events of the Reforma- 
tion, and the Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 

We can add nothing more to our expressions 
of approval; the book is very tastefully’ got up, 
and is embellished with some five or six very 
pretty engravings, the first Volume containing a 
portrait of Master Littlejohn himself, and another 
of Sir Walter Scott, both from the pencil of 
Allan of Edinburgh, and one, at least, a capital 
likeness. We hope in the course of our labours 
to have many such Volumes to review, but we 
fear that few will elicit so much unming!ed appro- 
bation. 





MOORE’S NATIONAL MELODIES. 


A Selection of National Airs, with Symphonies and 
Accompaniments, By H. E. Bisuor: the words by 


T. Moore, Esq. No. VI. London. Power. 


AmonG the modern writers of English song, Mr. 
Moore occupies the most conspicuous place. Full of 
passionate feeling, and possessing an exquisite ear for 
whatever is musical in the structure of our language, 
he exercises an undisputed mastery over the young 
and the warm-hearted. His ballads, in general, how- 
ever, are beautiful rather as elegant little sentimental 
poems than as songs, possessing all the sweetness and 
polished delicacy of amatory stanzas, but wanting the 
variety, the freshness, and vivacity of the ballad. 

The present Number of the Melodies is not equal, we 
think, to some of the former ones, in the literary part of it. 
There is less of that vivacious loveliness in the songs 
than what we have seen in the earlier ones of Mr. Moore, 
in several of which he has contrived to set off the charm 
of tender sentiment with every thing that is beautiful 
in nature. In the pieces to which we are alluding, 
he has availed himself more powerfully than any other 
writer of this class has done, of all those helps to the 
feelings derived from association. The scenery, in fact, 
of these songs, if we may use such an expression, is the 
most delicious that can be imagined ; an air of beauty 
is thrown over them from the sweetest influence of the 
elements ; and, by a few happy words, the poet carries 
us into the very birth-place of love. Although there is 
less of this excellence in the songs of the present Num- 
ber, (and they are, in general, inferior to many we 
could name of the admired author’s,) there are two or 
three of great sweetness, among which is the following ; 

* Oh say, thou best and brightest, 
My first love and my last, 

When he whom now thou slightest, 
From life’s dark scene hath pass’d ; 





Will kinder thoughts then move thee ? 
Will pity wake one thrill, 

For him, who liv’d to love thee, 
And dying, lov’d thee still ? 

“If when, that hour recalling, 
From which he dates his woes, 

Thou feel’st a tear-drop falling, 
Ah! blush not while it flows, 

But all the past forgiving, 
Bend gently o’er his shrine, 

And say this heart, when living, 
With all its faults was mine.’ 

The next is in a similar strain of gentle and melan- 
choly feeling : 

° ‘ Fear not that, while around thee 

Life’s varied blessings pour, 
One sigh of her shall wound thee 
Whose smile thou seek’st no more. 
No! dead and cold for ever, 
Let our past love remain ; 
Once gone, its spirit never 
Shall haunt thy rest again. 
* May the new ties that bind thee, 
Far sweeter, happier prove ; 
Nor e’er of me remind thee, 
But by their truth and love. 
Think how, asleep or waking, 
Thy image haunts me yet ; 
But how this heart is breaking, 
For thy own peace forget.’ 

We should have been unwilling to break the charm 
of these beartiful little ballads by one of a lighter kind, 
however good; but of those which there are of this 
description, in the present number of the ‘ Melodies,’ 
there are none which we think deserve extracting. 





THE REVOLT OF THE BEES. 


The Revolt of the Bees, pp. 182. Longman, London, 

1828. 

WHATEVER may be the opinion of our readers on the 
merits of the Co-operative System, few, we think, can 
be disposed to regard with indifference the principles 
or which it is sought to be established, or the results 
contemplated from its success. ‘There is am exalted 
charity, a spirit of tenderness and mercy in reasoning 
on axioms which give the peasant and the mechanic as 
divine aright to happiness and culture as the peer and 
the monarch. Political schemes seldom breathe so 
high a tone of philosophy, or have so benevolent a ten- 
dency as to interest the calmer feelings of onr nature ; 
but the theory of Co-operation, whether fallacious or 
not in its actual application, is re olent of amiable sen- 
timents ; it derives its best support from the pure and 
noble precepts of religion ; from the teachings of na- 
ture; and, sometimes, from the experiences of life ; 
and the regions of poetical creation have nothing fairer 
or more tranquilly beautiful than the visionary settle- 
ments where we may suppose it in operation. With- 
out, therefore, entering upon the question between the 
origination of the Co-operative System and its oppo- 
nents, we regard the little work before us with a con- 
siderable degree of interest. It contains a very excel- 
lent development of the theory, and with so many in- 
genious illustrations of it that we should accuse a man 
of wanting the good principles of human nature who 
could read it without pleasure. Placing the scene of 
his allegory among the fairest sqlitudes of the earth, 
and choosing for his actors a race of little beings with 
whom we have learnt to exchange sympathies, our 
author has given his subject all the advantages which 
the purest and most abstracted reverie could enjoy. 
here are some instances in which he has manifested 
no ordinary skill in availing himself of the happy op- 
portunities thus afforded him of adding interest to his 
fable. Among a variety of others we may mention, as 
particularly excellent, the idea of calling up the spirit of 
the gentle Allan Ramsay, as the presiding genius of his 
native valley. There is also a mild and benevolent vein of 
sentiment running through the book that well supports 
its gencral argument, and powerfully advocates those 
liberal and virtuous notions on which the happiness of 
man’s universal brotherhood depends. It is difficult, 
we may add, to read a page of this interesting little 
volume without being continually reminded of that 
amiable, though, perhaps, too visionary writer, St. 
Pierre. With the kindliness of his heart, our author 
possesses much of his sensibility to the moral beauty 
of nature; and forgetting, for a moment, the design 
of the ‘ Revolt of the Bees,’ we have received from 
the perusal of it the kind of quiet and ameliorating 

leasure afforded by the works of the kind-hearted 
renchman. 
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PUBLIC NOTICE. 


REDUCTION AND EQUALIZATION IN PRICE OF THE 
ATHENAZUM AND SPHYNX. 

Tue Editor of ‘Tne Aroenxum’ and ‘ Tax Spnynx’ hav- 
ing, from the commencement of these Papers up to the present 
period, had but one object in view, which is to place them 
both within the reach of all classes, at the most modcrate 
charge that the extent of their sale would admit,—has now the 
pleasure to announce, that a still further increase in the cir- 
culation of ‘ Taz Senynx’ having taken place since the publi- 
cation of two Numbers per week instead of one,—and the 
successful sale of ‘ Taz AtnENmum,’ issuing, as it does, from 
the same press, having also contributed largely to the general 
prosperity of the joint-Establishment from which both pro- 
ceed,—they will each, from this date, be placed, at once, on 
the permanent footing of Newspapers generally, and Sold 
at Sevenpence per Number :—a change which, he doubts not, 
will be as acceptable to his numerous readers, as it is gratify- 
ing to him to be now enabled to afford. 

It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to explain that it is this 
increase of sale and duplication of Numbers alone, which 
could have admitted of this reduction: the cost of producing 
each Number being lessened in proportion to the quantity 
produced: and that it is the union of ‘Taz ArueN_mum’ and 
‘THE Spuynx’ under one management, and as one property, 
which thus enables the reduction to be simultancously effected 
on each. The statement, in figures, of the progressive changes, 
or reductions, (all advantageous to the purchasers,) is thus : 

Sphynx, when published once a week, was, per 

Number - - - - - -+-+-+-+-e-se - 

Sphynx, when published twice a week, was, per 

Number - - - - - +--+ «+ © © = = - =—@d. 
Athenzum, when published once a week, was, 
per Number - - - - - - = + + « = = 8d. 
Sphynx and Athenzeum— each published twice a 
week, agreeably to the present arrangement, 
will be, per Number - - - - + - - - = — 7d, 
To those who take ‘Tne Arrenzum’ alone, this last change 
will give, instead of one Paper per week for $d., two Papers for 
14d., naking the actual ccst of the second Paper only sir-pence. 
‘To those who take both ‘Tuk Aricnaum,’ and ‘Tux Spoynx,’ 
(which it is believed includes the largest portion of the 
readers of each,) the reductions proposed wiil make the actual 
cost of the fourth number (namely, the Friday’s ‘ Arnen um’) 
only (wo-pence :—the present price of the /dree numbers issued 
per week, being 2s. 2d., andthe future price of the four 
numbers, at 7d. each, to be issued in the same space of time, 
being only 2s. 4d., an advantage which, it is necessary to re- 
peat, could only be obtained by the union of these two Papers 
as one property, making the profits on each contribute, as far 
as practicable, to the reduction of price on both. 


1s. Od, 


It will, of course, be entirely optional with purchasers to 
tuke either oxe cr both of these Papers, as may suit their tastes 
and convenience; cach being now exactly the sa. ice—Seren- 
pence per Number ; the union adverted to being only as regards 
the means of producing each at a reduced rate, but, of course, 
not applying to the necessity of a union in the purchase of 
both. 

In the case of the stamped copies of ‘ Tne ATHEN UM,’ 
with a view to lighten the tax which this imposes on country 
readers only, to whom it is sent free by post, a still further 
proportionate reduction will be made, by supplying them with 
such stamped copies at Ten-pence per number instead of One 
Shilling, the price still charged by ail other stamped Literary 
Journals: the Proprietcrs thus taking on themselves one 
fourth the expense of the stamp, the amount paid for it to the 
Stamp Office being four-pence, and the charge made being 
only three-pence. 

Even in the country, however, the unstamped copies may 
still be had, through Pookscllers and Agents, price only 
Seven-pence ; the stamp being requisite only in cases where 
it is desired to have it sent free hy post. 

For the further convenience of those who desire to complete 
their Scis froin the beginning of the year, the back Numbers, 
both of ‘ Tuk Atuexmum’ and Tux Sruywx,’ wiil also be sold 
at Sevenpence each. 

To this may now be added an assurance, to which the Editor 
pledges himself most distinctly, that no farther changes shall 
be made, either in the modes or periods of publication for 
either ; and that theugh both are now placed, as regards price, 
on the ordinary Icvel of all other Papers of the Day, his most 
anxious efforts will still be cirectod to maintain their supe- 
riority, in all other respects, over rivals and contemporaries, 
relying, as hedoes, firmly on the encouraging support which has 
hitherto cheered and strengthened him in his humble efforts 
for the public good ; and without which, it must be evident that 
no such efforts, however powerfuily sustained by individual 
wealth, or perscnal industry and perseverance, can effect any 
thing. The patronage of the Pi4lie at large can alone main- 
tain any Literary or Political Journal in its career of public 
utility and improvement: and this natronage the Editor. of 
‘Tux ATHEN.wUN’ and ‘Srpuynx’ will be always anxious to 
merit, as well as to enjoy. 





FOREIGN BOOKS, 


(Euvres pottiques de Parny. Paris, 1828. 


WE last weck recommended the elegies and charming 
poetry of Madame Dufrénoy. We are now glad to 
have an opportunity of speaking of Parny, who is much 
less knowa in England. A more delightful writer of 
elegies and poésies erotiques never existed; but then it 
is our duty to inform the English reader, that his 
* Guerre des Dieux,’ and some others of his productions, 
are of the ‘ Cain’ and ‘ Don Juan’ class, which many 
would not permit to enter their libraries. Whether in 
his new and splendid edition of Parny’s works, 
just announced, any of these may be expnnged, we 
know not; in the meantime, we perform our duty by 
stating what we have done. The following specimen of 
this style, will serve as an excellent pendant to Madame 
Dufrénoy’s ‘ Regret’ inserted last week. We think 
Parny’s the better of the two, but our fair readers will 
probably entertain a different opinion; they both, 
however, recall to memory those melancholy and 
pleasing lines of Tibullus : 

* Nunc venit post multos una serena dies,’ &c. 
D’un long sommeil j’ai gouté la douceur, 
Sous un ciel pur, qu'elle embellit encore, 

A mon réveil, je vois briller ’aurore ; 

Le dieu du jour la suit avec lenteur. 
Moment heureux ! la nature est tranquille, 
Zéphire dort sur la fleur immobile, 

L’air plus serein a repris sa fraicheur, 

Et le silence habite mon asile. 

Mais quoi! la paix est aussi dans mon cceur | 
Je ne vois plus la triste et chére image 

Qui s’offroit seule & ce coeur tourmenté ; 

Et la raison, par sa douce ciarté¢, 

De mes ennuis dissipe le nuage. 

Toi que ma voix impioroit chaque jour, 
Tranguiliité, si long-temps attendue, 

Des cieux enfin te voili descendue, 

Pour remplacer l’impitoyable amour. 

J’allois périr ; au milieu de I orage, 

Un sGr abri me sauve du naufrage ; 

De Paquilon j’ai trompe la fureur ; 

Et je contemple, assis sur le rivage, 

Des flots grondans la vaste profondeur. 
Fatal objet dont j’adorai les charmes, 

A ton oubli je vais m’accoutumer : 

Je Vobéis enfin, sois sans en alarmes ; 

Je sens pour toi mon Amc se fermer. 

Je pleurs encor, mais j’ai cessé d’aimer ; 

Et mon bonheur fait seul couler mes larmes. 


Histoire dw soulfvement des Peys Bas, traduite de 
Schiller, par M, le Marquis de Chaltcaugiron. Paris. 
1828. 

Tuts work, of which a second edition will be pub- 
lished next week, is as far as we are aware, quite 
unknown to the English reader. The Revolution of 
the Low Countries commenced on the 5th of April, 
1566, and was not compicted till 1648, when the in- 
dependence of the United Provinces was recognised by 
Spain. There is nothing extraordinary or colossal in 
the history of this remarkable event ; no such men as 
a Cromwell or a Napoleon, appear to astound and 
tyranize over the human race. It may be said that 
the change in Government was effected by a number 
of homely and worthy Citizens, who took up arms to 
defend their religion and rights. Their leader was 
strong-minded, but not an adventurons couspirator, 
brave without temerity, and particularly remarkable 
for his steady perseverance—not what is generally 
termed a hero, for such was not the Prince of Orange, 
but a mnch greater man, perhaps, than the two cele- 
brated individuals we have named: his character may 
be summed up by designating him as the Prototype of 
that immortal man, Washington. We recommend 
this publication to the students of History. 





St. James's Park.—The inclosure in St. James’s Park 
is now beginning to exhibit some regularity of design 
in its parterres, alleys, &c.; and will doubtless afford, 
next summer, a pleasant and refreshing lounge. But 
we question whether the public is aware, that admis- 
siow, even to respectable persons, will be by no means 
a matter of course. Aeys are providing, and the ob- 
taining them will be subject to certain regulations. Is 
this fair ?—and was not a pledge given last session in 
the Tlouse of Commons that the public, comprehen- 
sively speaking, should have an increase, rather than a 
diminution, of space in that quarter ? 
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PICTURES OF SOCIETY—DRAWN FROM LIFE 
BY A NOBLEMAN. 


: No. VI. 
Conclusion of Madame Davidoff’s Story. 


* Voyageur, quipasses ici-bas dans unevaliéede Jarmes, 
tu te reposeras au tombeau!’ 


‘Vanna flew to the window, and beheld her 
cousin tearing herself from the embraces of Iwan, 
while she gave him a box, which he fervently 

ressed to his lips. She then hastily threw herself 
into the carriage which was waiting to receive her. 
In the first transport of her indignation Vanda 
rushed from her chamber, for the purpose of con- 
victing them of their treachery ; but, in the state of 
agitation in which she was, she missed her way, and 
wandered wildly about the long winding avenues of 
the castle. When at length she reached the court- 
yard, Elizabeth’s carriage had started, and was 
already out of sight. Iwan was alone, and with 
eyes suffused with tears, was looking out upon 
the road in the direction which the carriage had 
taken. He was unconscious. of her presence, 
until his attention was directed towards her by 
the expressions of astonishment which her frantic 
air elicited from a group of peasants who hap- 
pened to observe her.’ ‘‘ Dear Vanda,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ I did not expect or wish to see 
you here; Elizabeth and I had determined to 
spare you the pain of another farewell.” ‘‘ Your 
scheme was well contrived,” replied Vanda, with an 
ironical sinile, ‘‘ but it is not yet too late to defeat 
the perfidious design. Your base treachery fills 
me with detestation and contempt: and these are 
the only sentiments with which you can, hence- 
forth, inspire me!” ‘* Vanda,” said Iwan, ina 
tone of mingled astonishment, grief, and pride, 
“ can this language be addressed to me?” =‘ To 
you, Iwan Iwanowitch!* to you! and I desire 
that you instantly deliver up to me the papers and 
the box which you have received from my cousin.” 
“Vanda, Vanda, your reason wanders !—Come 
with me; this is neither the time nor the place 
for explanation.” ‘‘ My reason must, indeed, 
have been bewildered, while I was the dupe of 
your falsehood. But I am so no longer, and 
once more I desire you to deliver up these 
papers. Will you dare to withhoid them?” “ The 
tone in which you make this demand, Vanda, 
would sutliciently justify my refusal to comply 
with it, even though a solemn oath did not bind 
me.” Oh! this is too much! give them to me 
instantly I say!” While she uttered these words, 
making an effort to rush towards Iwan for the 
purpose of snatching the papers from his bosom, 
she fell and her head struck with violence upon 
the stones. She was immediately raised, but her 
indignation was excited to a pitch of phrenzy, 
and she exclaimed, ‘‘ Iwan Iwanowitch! you have 
dared to entertain a perfidious attachment for 
another woman. ‘This baseness merits the 
punishment of a slave; and you are now nothing 
else.” ‘* A slave!” repeated the astonished Iwan. 
**A slave, Vanda! Your father made me your 
equal.” “How! Will you dare to make so in- 
solent an assertion! Show me the act by which 
you are enfranchised. You are a serf I say, a 
rebeilious serf, refusing to obey the commands of 
his mistress, and as such you shall receive the 
punishment assigned to slaves.” Then turning 
to the peasants who stood near her, ‘‘ Seize him 
instantly.” she continued, “ and take from him by 
force the papers which he has refused to give up. 
Let him instantly receive the punishment of the 
bagottes,t and I offer a hundred gold ducats to 
him who most promptly executes my orders and 
brings me the papers.” 





* Iwanowitfch signifies the son of Iwan. It is cus- 
tomary in Russia to add the father’s name to the bap- 
tismal name of the son. 

+ Rods made of the branches of a hard kind of 
water willow, with which serfs are flogged for any 
offence they commit. This punishment is less severe 
than that of the Anout, 





Only those who have witnessed the state of 
passive obedience to which ages of slavery have 
reduced the peasantry of Russiaand Poland, who 
hesitate not at the orders of a tyrannical steward, 
to inflict the brutal punishment of flogging on 
women and even on their own parents—only those 
who know the debased condition of their uncivi- 
lized beings will perhaps believe that the com- 
iwands of the frantic Vanda were promptly exe- 
cuted. Men of all classeseeem to enjoy a malig- 
nant pleasure in the humiliation of those whose 
merit is superior to their own ; besides, in this 
instance, the temptation of the promised reward 
was irresistible; and the most ignominious of 
punishments was inflicted on a young man, whose 
high spirit and cultivated aidan rendered 
him keenly sensible to the full extent of the de- 
gradation. 

‘Alas! what a world of vain repentance might 
we often spare ourselves, if we suffered only a 
moment’s calm reflection to intervene between 
our anger and its effects. The wretched Vanda, 
already stung with the pangs of remorse, hurried 
wildly to her apartment, and sunk exhausted with 
grief before the portrait of her father, whose 
stern glance seemed to heap reproaches on the 
head of his unhappy daughter. But what washer 
agony, when she received the packet which she so 
eagerly desired to possess. ‘The box, which she 
herself had formerly presented to Elizabeth, and 
which was adorned with her own portrait and a 
lock of her hair, contained merely some contracts 
relative to family property, and a letter addressed 
to her by her cousin. She instantly broke the 
seal, and hurriedly glancing over its contents, she 
learned that Elizabeth, having been long a prey to 
grief, which all her efforts were unable to ain, 
had resolved to forsake a world in which she 
could no longer be happy; but before she buried 
herself for ever in a convent, she was anxious to 
give her two friends a last testimony of her unal- 
terable regard; that she accordingly made over 
her whole property to Iwan, hoping thereby to 
remove the only obstacle which could retard his 
marriage with Vanda: that she attached to this 
bequest only one condition, namely, that Iwan 
should liberate and provide for her servants, all 
of whom had been with her since her childhood. 
« Adieu! dear Vanda,” she said at the conclusion 
of her letter, ‘‘ may you be as happy as Elizabeth 
wishes you should be, and may Iwan’s love repay 
you for my loss. I return your portrait and your 
lock of hair, to prove to you that I now tear my- 
self from every carthly tie, and direct all my 
thoughts towards another werld, in which I trust 
we shall all hereafter meet.” 

‘The grief and despair which now rent the 
heart of the unhappy Vanda, may be.easily con- 
ceived. ‘“ Bring him back,” she exclaimed, 
“bring him back! that I may implore his par- 
don, and die at his fect.... Fly! odious instru- 
ments of my fatal rage!” she continued, addressing 
the vassals who had come to claim her promised 
reward, ‘ and he who restores him to me, shall 
immediately have his freedom.” A numerous 
band of peasants now set out in various directions 
in pursuit of Iwan; but their search proved fruit- 


less,—they could discover no traces of him. 


‘Irritated to madness by the degrading punish- 
ment to which he had been subjected, Iwan eagerly 
longed for revenge. He fled to the woods adjoin- 
ing the castle, uttering cries of fury and despair. 
Here he wandered about for several hours, enter- 
ing the thickest recesses of the forest, amidst the 
haunts of wild beasts. Night drew in, and the 
rain, which fell in torrents, drenched his garments, 
though it had no power to allay the fever that 
raved within him. ‘ Let me,’ le exclaimed, ‘ rid 
myself of an existence which is no longer endu- 
rable ; and my death, while it releases me from 
misery, will embitter with remorse the future life 
of her who has so cruelly wronged me” He now 
turned in the direction of the castle, and the light- 
ning, which vividly illumined the heavens, enabled 
him to retrace his way through the almost impe- 





netrable forest. At length he came within sight 
of the turrets of the castle, and he heard the clock 

strike one. Proceeding onward at a rapid pace, 

he soon reached the garden-gates, which, in the 

confusion of the preceding day, had*been left un- 

fastened. He entered unperceived by any one, for 

most of the servants were still out in quest of him, 

and those who were at home had retired to rest. 

One light was still burning in the castle, and that 

was visible at Vanda’s chamber-window. ‘ Ah !” 

exclaimed Iwan, “sleep has forsaken her couch ; 

and how many weary and restless nights must she 
yet linger out, whilst I shall sleep undisturbedly in 
the everlasting night of death!” Having entéred 
the castle, and ascended to his own apartment, he 
took from the head of his bed a brace of pistols, 
splendidly mounted, which had been one of the 
first presents he received from the Count; and, 
hiding them in his bosom, he proceeded to 
Vanda’s chamber. Starting up at the sound of his 
footsteps, she exclaimed, in wild accents, ‘‘ Ah! 
have you found him ?—is he here ?—* He is,” 
said Iwan, and presenting himself before her in 
the miserable condition to which his sufferings 
had reduced him, he added, ‘* Iam come to afford 
you the happiness of witnessing thissight.” With 
these words, he drew one of the pistols from his 
bosom, and was aiming it at his head, but Vanda, 
rushing towards him with the quickness of thought, 
seized his arm, and the pistol-ball struck a mirror, 
which it shivered in a thousand pieces. ‘‘ Your 
efforts are vain,” said he, “‘ you have deprived me 
of honour, and I might now be avenged, for your 
life is in my hands. But I will not take it,—live 
to repent of my murder.” So saying, he drew 
the second pistol, and once more aimed at his own 
life. Vanda threw herself on her knees, and in a 
suppliant voice, exclaimed, ‘‘ Hold! hold! dearest 
Iwan! one word—only one word—and then I will 
die with you!” “ Well,” replied Iwan, “I cannot 
refuse to hear you.” ‘“* Iwan,” said she, by the 
hallowed memory of my father, and of the mother 
who reared us both, commit not, 1 beseech you, 
this horrible deed.—Your sister, your betrothed 
wife, implores forgiveness,—be merciful to the 
repentant offender! ”’—*‘ Vanda, you thought not 
of our father and mother when, prompted by a 
futile suspicion, you would have condemned me 
to a Jife of ignominy, had I been base enough to 
submit to bear the burthen of it.” “ Iwan, Iwan, 
hear me! and all may yet be well. Heaven can 
bear witness how willingly I would shed every 
drop of blood that flows in these veins to 
wash away my fault. But the sacred bond 
of marriage makes the wife share alike the 
glory and the disgrace of her husband. Lead 
me, then, to the altar, and there seal my par- 
don, by accepting my hand; and let love and 
religion obliterate all recollection of the injury 
my fatal rashness has inflicted.” “‘ How! would 
you have me confer a dishonoured name on the 
daughter of my benefactor ?—Never, never |” 
‘* But, Iwan, another resource yet remains ; seize 
it, I implore you, or, I say again, to the altar or 
the grave I am resolved to follow you. A Polish 
army is, you know, assembling in the Grand 
Duchy, under the command of our brave Prince 
Poniatowski. Fly, and take part in the conflict, 
under the banners of a great man, who seems 
destined to decide the fate of Poland. Set out 
this very night. There is my promise of marriage, 
which makes you free, and my equal. Take all 
the money I possess, and if that be not enough, 
take also my jewels, which are worth ten thousand 
ducats. Purchase for yourself a command in the 
regiment which Vladimir Potocki is raising. 
Prove yourself worthy of your country, and share 
the honours which will encirele the brows of our 
Polish heroes. Henceforth bear the name and 

title of my father, which I give you, with all that 
I possess; and may these feeble compensations 
obliterate the recollection of my fault. But you 

tiirn from me, Iwan,—you hesitate. Here, then, 

is my bosom; kill me; and, in the next world, 

where our parents are now awaiting us”—" And 
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where they will judge you, Vanda. Ah! what an 
awful account have you to make!” “ Alas, I am 
indeed guilty. But there is no fault which may 
not be expiated by repentance.” This was too 
much for the susceptible heart of Iwan. “ Oh! 
beloved Vanda,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ command me as 
you will; Iam ready to obey. I consent to live, 
since glory may efface the stigma that attaches to 
me. I will instantly depart, and without scruple 
I accept all you offer, for it is a sacrifice on the 
altar of patriotism.” “ Rather call it an expiation 
at the shrine of love,” replied Vanda. 

‘ Overjoyed at this reconciliation, Vanda imme- 
diately began to prepare for Iwan’s departure. 
The servants, who had been fruitlessly engaged in 
searching for him, were filled with astonishment 
at his unhoped for re-appearance. “‘ He is your 
master,” said Vanda, addressing them, ‘ and you 
are to obey no other. Let his will be your law. 
This is the last duty I have to impose on you.” 
She ordered a travelling carriage and six to be in- 
stantly got ready, to proceed to Warsaw, whither 
it was to be followed next day by six additional 
horses. Peter, a servant who had attended Iwan 
from his boyhood, hastily packed up his master’s 
luggage. Vanda herself deposited the money and 
jewels in the carriage; and on the spot on which 
she had so lately yielded to the transports of 
her fatal jealousy, she now took leave of Iwan 
with tears and embraces. 

‘ On his arrival in the Grand Duchy, Iwan, who 
was known to all the friends of Count Bro—ky, 
was received with the attentions to which his own 
good qualities sufficiently entitled him; and he 
soon became one of the staff-officers of a Prinee 
who knew how to appreciate and to reward merit. 
Throughout the whole of the campaign, he omit- 
ted no opportunity of distinguishing himself, and 
he gained the esteem and respect of the whole 
army. He thought of Vanda only to recollect 
her goodness, and pursued glory only to render 
himself worthy of her. I need not enter into the 
details of this ‘campaign, with the results of which 
you ure so well acquainted. Suffice it to say, 
that Prince Joseph suceceded even beyond his 
hopes; for, turning the Austrian army, he threw 
himself upon Galicia, and took possession of San- 
dowir and Zamoski. Profiting by the enthusiasm 
of the inhabitants, who rose on all sides to join 
his forces, he detached General Fischer, the chief 
officer of his staff, with orders to march upon 
Limberg, and Iwan was the first who had the 
honour to affix the White Eagle of Poland on the 
walls of Leopoldstadt. The bulletins of the Polish 
army contained the highest encomiums on his 
courage, and thus conveyed the most acceptable 
consolations to the heart of Vanda. 

‘This success was, however, speedily followed 
bv a reverse of fortune; for, a few days after, 
while he was engaged in pushing a reconnaisance 
beyond Leopoldstadt, he was surprised by a party 
of Austrian Hullans. After an obstinate engage- 
ment, he succeeded in putting them to flight, but 
not until a musket-ball had entered his chest, and 
he fell, seriously wounded, from bis horse. He 
was immediately raised by his brave lancers, as- 
sisted by his faithful servant Peter. The blood, 
which flowed profusely from his wound, rendered it 
unsafe to attempt conveying him back to the camp. 
He was, therefore, carried to a neighbouring vil- 
lave, in which there was an hespital founded by 
Princess Lubornieska, where some sisters of La 
Charité, conforming to the institution of St. Vin- 
cent de Paule, devote themselves to the aid of the 
poor and the infirm. Here every assistance was 
rendered him, both by the physician of the con- 
vent and by those pious sisters, who, like minis- 
tering angels, soothe earthly suffering by the hope 
of celestial bliss. But, alas! Iwan’s wound was 
mortal, and, on the second day after he was 
brought to the convent, the doctor pronounced 
his recovery to be impossible. On hearing this 
fatal declaration, one of the nuns, who had at- 
tended the patient with the most unremitting 
anxiety, uttered a piercing shriek, and threw 





herself on his bed in an agony of grief. The 
dying man raised his languid eyelids, and, to 
his amazement, recognised Elizabeth, the com- 
panion of his boyhood. ‘* Can it be?” he 
exclaimed. “ Is it really you, my dear Elizabeth, 
or has an angel, assuming your semblance, come 
to receive. my last sigh. Alas,” continued he, 
taking her hand, “‘ was it for this that you aban- 
donded wealth and luxury; and did you enrich 
me to make yourself the servant of the poor and 
the afflicted ?”—* Heaven willed it so, my dear 
Iwan,” she replied ; ‘‘ and if I resisted all your 
affectionate entreaties to turn me from my re- 
solution of retiring from the world, it was 
because I felt myself called hither by Heaven, 
and that nothing could have power to change 
my destiny. Before I had formed my determina- 
tion, I had suffered all that can most severely try 
the heart of awoman. There was no sacrifice to 
which I could not have submitted. In renouncing 
you, my most difficult task was accomplished. But, 
alas! little did I think that I should live to close 
the eyes of him, for whose dear sake mine have 
shed so many tears.”—‘‘ How, Elizabeth! tears 
for my sake aa 

* « Dearest Iwan, listen to me. This fatal se- 
cret I now disclose, at the moment when you must 
carry it with you to the tomb. I love you, Iwan, 
with the most devoted affection; but, alas! after 
doing all that could be done, to avoid disturbing 
Vanda’s happiness and yours, I find that the death 
of him I love is the sad result of the great saeri- 
fice I have made.”—* He is dying, he is dying !” 
said Peter, raising his master’s head. ‘‘ Oh, Ma- 
dam, for Heaven’s sake, withdraw! this emotion 
is too much for him.”—*‘ Must I die so young and 
so beloved,” said Iwan, in a faint voice.—* Eliza- 
beth, Vanda, farewell! Ah! may I find in heaven 
angels such as you!” These were his last words. 
At that dreadful moment, the influence of religion 
alone prevented Elizabeth from following Iwan 
to the tomb. 

‘The news of his death, and of his triumphs, 
reached Vanda almost at the same time. You 
may easily conceive what must then have been the 
state of her mind. Her grief was calm, but deep ; 
her sorrow did not spend itself in tears. The bit- 
terness of anguish, which filled her heart, turned 
to fixed and inconsolable remorse. All the efforts 
of her friends, to arouse her from her melancholy 
and disconsolate state, were vain. When appre- 
hensions for her life were expressed, she replied, 
“When we have nothing to love, we have nothing 
to fear ;” and every day seemed likely to be the 
last of her existence. 

* About two years ago, a Prince L———off fell 
desperately in love with her, and solicited her 
hand. Fora long time, she resisted his suit ; but, 
unable long to see another heart of true sensibi- 
lity suffering on her account, she at last yielded. 
Since their marriage, they have travelled through 
France and Germany, and have just returned from 
Italy. It was hoped that change of scene, and 
the affectionate attentions of her husband, would 
have alleviated the affliction under which she la- 
boured; but you may judge, from the forlorn 
state in which she still remains, how deep a 
wound she has received, and how little prospect 
there is of its ever being healed. She is a flower 
cut down by a whirlwind of passion, and which 
neither time nor care can ever make bloom again.’ 
* Alas ! said I to Madame Davidoff, ‘ passion is to 
man, as the sun to plants. When too ardent, it 
burns up what its milder rays would have vivi- 
fied.’ 

This melancholy story had made us forget the 
Jféteand our friends; and the night was far advanced 
before we recollected them. Fortunately, some 
fire-works, which had just begun to be let off, at- 
tracted all the company towards the Terrace. 
We soon fell in with Prince Ypsylanti* and Colonel 





* I have received a confirmation of the news of the 
death of this estimable young man, in a letter from 
Vienna, dated February 9, which also contains an ac- 





Davidoff, who had been looking for us. Supper 
was served in the Garden, after the fireworks, 
which were extremely beautiful; but I was so 
moved by what I had heard that I was anxious to 
get home, where I sat down and hastily sketched 
out the sad story. Though I can guarantee its 
fidelity, 1 am mt aware, that to make others par- 
ticipate in the emotion I felt, there is wanting the 
presence of the interesting heroine, and the 
graceful and feeling diction in which the faets 
were related by my fair informant. 


REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 
The Quarterly Review on Hallam’s Constitutional 
History of England. 

1. One of the boldest, most violent, and most 
elaborate papers in the last number of the ‘ Quar- 
terly Review,’ (the 73d) relates to Mr. Hallain’s 
‘ Constitutional History of England.’ The critic 
begins his attack by objecting to the name, which 
is undoubtedly not well selected, and not nearly 
so accurate, for instance, as that of Professor 
Millar’s work, the ‘ Historical View of the English 
Government.’ But, in commenting on the title 
of Mr. Hallam’s book, the writer gives, in the se- 
cond page of his article, (p. 195,) a sentence which 
we are anxious that our readers should consider. 
Quoth the Reviewer : 

* 1n common parlance, to call an historical work con- 
stitutional, would be analogous to giving the epithet of 
orthodox to a theological one ; it would be understood 
as implying that the author was attached by principle 
and feeling to the established institutions of his country ; 
consequently, that the book might be recommended, as 
designed, to inculcate safe opinions and sound doctrines 
relating to church and state.’ 

In the first place, we should like to know what 
the ‘ epithet of orthodox’ is ‘ understood as im- 
plying.’ We would ask the Reviewer what it ean 
reasonably be held to mean, except TRUTH? And 
as truth is a matter with regard to which men 
differ, every man, of course, takes that opinion 
to be the true or the orthodox doctrine which he 
himself happens to hold. ‘ Orthodoxy’ is, no 
doubt, made in most countries to mean the set of 
dogmas professed by the sect, wh'ch compels all 
other sects to pay its ministers, and which has the 
power to put down the expression of all other 
creeds, under the pretext that they are false or 
‘heterodox.’ The Reviewer’s notion of ortho- 
doxy, as is evident from the whole article, is con- 
fined to the doctrines which he chances himself to 
believe, and which happen also to be held bya 
portion of the Church of England. The re- 
mainder of the sentence above quoted asserts, in 
substance, that a book may be recommended as 
designed to inculcate safe opinions and sound 
doctrines relating to church and state, provided 
the author be attached by principle and feeling to 
the established institutions of his country. 

Now we are willing to grant, though it is more, 
perhaps, than the words fairly convey, that by 
the established institutions of Ais country, the 
writer means of this country, in which there 
really is some pretence of institutions for the se- 
curity of the people. But even so, he evidently 
intends to say, not only that, in his opinion, those 
institutions are what they profess to be ; not onl 
that he thinks a House of Commous, in which 
the majority of the members are representatives, 
not of the nation, but of something under 200 
great families, is a sufficient safeguard for the 
happiness of those classes which it has so direct 
an interest in despoiling and oppressing ; but, 
besides this, he wishes us quietly to take for 
granted, that no belief on the subject other than 
his own entitles a political book to berecommended 








count of his funeral. In his youth, Ypsylanti was full 


of hope and ardour. More advanced in life, he was 
distinguished for energy and patriotism, and for zeal 
in the noble cause of his country. He merited a more 
glorious fate ; but if Greece triumph, and finally break 
the barbarous yoke which has so long oppressed her, 
thy name, Ypsylanti, will live in the memory of thy 
countrymen, as it will long be epgraven in the hearts 
of thy friends, 
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——— 
as inculcating ‘ safe opinions and sound doctrines 
relating to Church and State.’ No one, indeed, who 
thinks for a moment of our law of libel, will doubt 
that is much ‘ safer’ to admire every thing as it is, 
both in ‘Church and State,’ than to think and 
say, that the Church is corrupt, and the State fun- 
damentally ill constituted. But the ‘soundness,’ 
that is, the truth, of our Reviewer’s‘ constitutional’ 
doctrine, is quite a different matter from its safety. 
Disagreeing, however, entirely from this writer 
as to the accuracy of his creed with regard to 
government, we will yet concede to him that his 
opinions are perfectly safe, even in a different 
sense of the word from that in which we have 
above used it; for so much greater is our confi- 
dence in the truth of our own faith upon these 

oints, that we hold no opinion to be unsafe, see- 
ing that truth is in its own nature the life and 
power of all belief, and muct necessarily over- 
come the feebleness and deadness of error. We 
are inclined, moreover, to see in the sensitive 
alarm of such authors as our Reviewer, at letting 
their own political dogmas come in contact with 
those of a different tendency, the indirect result 
of a feeling which they are themselves, pgghaps, 
not clearly conscious of, that ‘safe opimions 
and sound doctrines’ will not always stand the 
test of a very close examination. The commander 
of a garrison, who knows that his fortress is ill 
prepared to stand a siege, that the walls are de- 
cayed, the guns honey-combed, and the troops 
unarmed, will hesitate, if he be prudent, before 
he admits an enemy within the gates, who might 
discover his nakedness, and give tidings of his 
desolation. 

After the sentence we have just commented 
upon, there occur about four pages of very harm- 
less writing, about factious misrepresentations— 
the necessity of good intentions in an historian— 
the wonderful boldness of some falsifiers of his- 
vory, &e. This diatribe is evidently intended to 
hit hard,—and it does so. We never saw so phi- 
lanthropic an advertisement of the evils and au- 
dacities of party prejudice in a place where it was 
‘o much wanted. The beginning of the article 
is the theoretical account of the malady. The 
subsequent pages serve the purpose of the clinical 
lecture, in which the very disease itself is ex- 
hibited in all its malignity. But this does not 
happen in the precise way intended by the author, 
for while he is pointing out to us the symptoms 
of Mr. Hallam’s complaint, he unconsciously 
gives us, in his own person, a much stronger in- 
stance of the morbid tendencies which he is de- 
scribing ; so that he reminds us of a madman lee. 
turing, with all the eagerness so peculiar to that 
unhappy state, on the marks of lunacy which 
he discovers in a comparatively sane subject. 
Our readers will see farther on a few examples of 
the party preyudices of our author, and we will 
now show them some of the warnings against such 
misrepresentation, with which he is charitable 
enough himself to furnish us. He says: (p 159 :) 


* For if he (an historian) enter into details, he must 
either relate them faithfully, and in that case, however 
his own mind may be biassed, the true statement will 
induce the true conclusions ; or he must misrepresent 
them at the hazard of being traced to his authorities, 
and detected in misrepresentation. (Witness the Book 
of the Church.) This, indeed, is little regarded by those 
who labour to serve the interests of a party or of a sect, 
sure as they are of obtaining credit with the faction 
which is thus served.’ 

There is a striking instance of the truth of the 
last part of this observation, in the course which 
has been pursued by Mr. Southey with regard to 
the French Revolution, and every thing connected 
with it. Again, it is written, (Ibid.) 

‘It would be possible to complete a history of the 
Peninsular War from French memoirs, and official 
reports to the French Imperial Government, by which 
it should appear that the English were defeated in 
cvery action during that war, and that the enemy, after 
a series of skilful and brilliant operations, concluded 
their career of success by obtaining a signal victory 
before Thoulouse.’ 





We will add, that it would be just as easy to 
discover English works of grave authority, from 
which it should be evident that the Spaniards did 
scarcely any thing towards freeing their country ; 
that every Englishman is capable of beating three 
Frenchmen, and that all the French Revolutionary 
leaders were atheists and cannibals; that Napo- 
leon was in the daily habit of breakfasting on 
fricasseed children; and that the restoration of 
the Bourbons by our bayonets was not contrary 
to the manifestos of the Allies. But the bitterest 
comment we have ever seen on the character of 
the historian of the Peninsular War, and of the 
Church of England, is to be found in the follow- 
ing sentences.—(p. 198.) 

‘ The historian, who is under the influence of party 
spirit, will, undoubtedly, be classed among party his- 
torians. His work may be good in that class, but in 
that class its place must be assigned ; and temporary and 
partial applause are dearly obtained at this price of 
permanent degradation. The greater his industry, and 
the more conspicuous his talents, the greater is the sacri- 
fice. To this consequence he may, perhaps, be blind ; 
or, perhaps, be indifferent, if he forsees it. But there 
is a worse consequence : the feelings which party spirit 
induces are never so injurious to the individual as 
when they take this direction. The historian, who 
suffers himself to be possessed by this evil spirit, con- 
tracts an obliquity of moral vision; his views are nar- 
rowed ; his understanding is warped; his sense of 
right and wrong is perverted ; he has ceased to be just, 
and therefore, he can no longer be generous.’ 


The hard unkindness of this cut is so obvious, 
that we are almost tempted to believe Mr. Southey 
must have quarrelled with his favourite perio- 
dical, if he is still one of the legionaries. The 
Review is something in the situation of the Irish- 
man, who contrived by unusual boldness and 
vigour to cut off his own head. 

We, have at p. 200, a repetition of an opi- 
nion to be found also in an earlier part of the 
paper. It‘is an expression of a favourite article 
of faith among some modern English historians, 
that history, viz., ought rather to be a chronicle 
of facts than a series of reasoned or indicated infe- 
rences. This is « doctrine enforced by Dr. Lin- 
gard, clumsily illustrated by Mr. Sharon Turner, 
and far more elegantly exemplified in the writings 
of Mr. Southey. We think it may at once be put 
an end to by the simple question, what is the use 
of history? We presume the answer of most 
men would be, that from the records of the past 
we may deduce rules for the future. Surely then 
as the highest and most difficult exercise of the 
intellect is the inferring of laws from facts, this 
arduous and important labour ought not to be 
left to the unassisted exertions of each individual 
reader, who must often be ignorant, often dull, 
often unobservant, often careless for want of 
having his attention fixed on the very matters 
which the writer has studiously neglected. If 
the historian be indeed, as he ought to be, a 
philosopher, and not a mere narrator, a teacher 
of principles, and not a teller of details, he will 
know that to moralize his song is his peculiar 
business. It is on this account, that inaccu- 
rate as they are in point of facts, the Dis- 
corsi of Machiavelli, are so much more valuable 
than the ‘ History of England’ by Rapin, or the 
‘History of the War in the Peninsula’ by Mr. 
Southey. We would not, however, omit that 
minute accuracy of description spoken of by the 
writer before us, because it gives vividness, 
reality, and life, to those pictures of human 
conduct, in which, if they be drawn with fidelity, 
there must always be much to call out our sym- 
pathies, to nourish our faith in man, and to teach 
us the humble and earnest wisdom of the heart. 

Also, at p. 200, the Reviewer notices a con- 
troversy as to the prospectiveness of Henry VII.’s 
laws; a merit denied them by Mr. Hallam. We 
have nothing to do with the dispute; but the 
critic’s way of settling it is rather amusing. The 
evidence which he thinks quite decisive, and 
which alone he brings forward, consists of ex- 
tracts from the laws themselves, in -hich his 





Majesty is graciously pleased to assert his own 
great regard for the welfare of his people: a kind 
of proof about as satisfactory as Mr. Turner’s 
testimonies in favour of Henry VIII.’s character, 
quoted in the words of the dedications addressed 
to him by various loyal authors. 

On this matter of the laws of Henry VII., our 
Reviewer, and Mr. Sharon Turner, seem to enjoy 
a very pecutiar light of their own. The Reviewer 
says, (p. 203,)— 

‘He (Henry VII.) enforced those navigation laws, 
which (in Mr. Turner’s words) “ made the growth of 
our naval strength bear always a due proportion to our 


commerce. 

We will state to our readers one of these regu- 
lations, in the words of Lord Bacon, (History of 
Henry VII., Works, vol. V., p. 63,)— 

‘ The King also, having care to make his realm po- 
tent, as well by sea as by land, for the better mainte- 
nance of the navy, ordained, “ That wines and woods, 
from the parts of Gascoign and Languedoc, should not 
be brought but in English bottoms ;’’ bowing the ancient 
policy of this estate, from consideration of plenty to 
consideration of power.’ For that almost all the ancient 
statutes incite, by all means; merchant-strangers to 
bring in all sorts of commodities ; having for end cheap- 
ness, and not looking to the point of state concerning 
the naval powers.’ 

The coldness and ambiguity of Lord Bacon’s 
panegyric is remarkable. All modern wisdom, 
and, we are sure, all generous and philanthropical 
feeling, concur in proving, that these laws, at 
least, of Henry, were foolish and mischievous. 
Mr. Turner and the Reviewer, however, kindred 
spirits, who are fond of looking for new truth in 
old error, have their own opinion on these mat- 
ters, and in God’s name let them keep it !—We 
shall conclude this article next week. 





THE ILLUSTRIOUS TRAVELLER. 


Tuis is the season when, itis said, that no personage 
of fashion would voluntarily visit London. I dispute 
this sweeping assertion ; I deprecate this depreciating 
style. A potentate, who will soon make himself 
fashionable with all parties, and impose his own modes 
upon all ranks, is now taking his annual tour through 
the island, to pay us ‘ the compliments of the season ;’ 
yet, though lpng, well, and universally known, how few 
prepare /or or against him. Still is he treated with 
levity and contempt : first braved and then neglected; 
nor shunned in time, nor entertained in a style which 
might appease his exactions and expedite his departure. 
Still must his apparently unostentatious, ‘ but not the 
less on that account’ formidable name, be prefixed by 
an inconsequent ‘ Ox/y?’ Beware, for swift and 
ample are his powers of vengeance! But, though ar- 
bitrary enough himself, he is the least considerable 
member of au extensive family; one or other of whom 
ever reigns supreme over some region of the torrid 
zone, extending his dominions by occasional incursions 
even on more temperate climes. 

They all prefer the populous city to the quiet village, 
and mix most freely in the irregular excesses of the 
great, though they sometimes intrude on the sober re- 
creations of the industrious ; levying their taxes witl - 
out respect for sex or age ; nor did the protracted vigi's 
of the student ever defeat their grasping aims. Science 
und philanthropy have been alike their victims; yct 
they patronize theology, physic, monumental sculpture, 
and sacred architecture, while conflagration and blood- 
shed follow in their train. Polygamy is the privilege 
of this increasing race, who lawlessly marry with their 
own nearest relations. Sometimes one of them enjoys 
the greatest share of fatal popularity; anon, others 
make head against his might and fame, eclipsing his 
achievements by mowing down whole armies, and de- 
vastating worlds. The same individual is reechristened 
about once in seven years by some one of his most ce- 
lebrated discoverers, adversaries, or dependants. 

Many persons of rank affectedly pretend to the inti- 
macy of these expensive and dangerous connections ; 
but those who have really suffered the infliction of their 
presence are always eager to rid themselves of it, though 
they never forget to describe the visit minutely. Fre- 
quently, if the younger brother (my present theme) has 
quartered himself on any house where he is well taken 
care of, hiskindred, who certainly are never half so 
gent!y dealt withal, will drop in, with envying curiosity, 
perhaps to dethrone him, and reign in his place. Each 
of his brethern have in turn made him their gentleman- 
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usher ; one might, by comparison with them, otherwise 
overrate him. 

As a passport into certain society, the most redoubt- 
able of them will assume his title; so that he is cen- 
sured for all their trespasses, till the actual tyrant’s 
name and nature can be no longer mistaken. Nor is 
he the scape-goat of his own family solely. To him do 
jealous husbands attribute their headaches. The tender 
maid lays on him the blame of her red and swollen 
lids ; inviting him, indeed, by wasted nights and moon- 
light rambles, to render her accusation just. I consider 
him asanenemy ; yet I will neither conceal his wrongs 
nor his redeeming qualities, but disarm his threatening 
mood, if possible, by impartiality. If I underrate my 
foe, where were my glory in his conquest or extermi- 
nation ? 

In fear of him, will the coquette sometimes veil her 
charms in theatre or ball rooms, two darling haunts 
of his. In the former, he obligingly shelters from the 
charge of ‘ can sing, and won't sing,’ the jealous vocal- 
ist, who would rather be hacked in any way than the 
obnoxious one of duty. 

He has been caught in church ; but, I fear, is reported 
to attend divine service more regularly than truth can 
warrant, by those who want a pretext for staying away. 
Like Raleigh, his wandering experience renders him 
an able guide to the New World; like Raleigh, too, he 
kneels on the damp earth, to kiss the fragile slipper of 
beauty, and sighs through key-holes on her more con- 
fiding hours. 

He bestows a cherubimic charm on sunken cheeks, 
and ‘ the purple light’ on, at least, one feature of the 
most pallid face. How often hath he deafened the ear 
of the eves-dropper, racked the bones of the miser, 
taken the edge from the tooth of the epicure, and stolen 
away sound from the tongue of the termagant. Forth 
fares he with the ill-clad beggar, lending his sighs and 
tears to all! So fast and far he travels, that he has been 
met by Parry in the Polar Seas, but a few days after we 
had read of his safe arrival in St. Petersburg. Surely 
he must ride on the clouds ; he is often reported, in- 
deed, to he ‘ in the air’ 

Although the spring-tide cannot always relax the 
activity of this hero of the north, yet, like a true painter, 
as I have proved him, autumn and winter are his fa- 
vourite periods of peregrination. Like the redbreast, 
he ‘ comes mid frost and flood,’ through fogs and 
storms, ‘ through guards and dunnest night.’ Were he 
not here already, (as he is, though, in some parts of the 
world, he for awhile preserves his incognito,) the wind 
is fair, ‘ and fair is foul,’ for bringing him amongst us. 
Then do not meet him frigidly !_ Look sharp, or he will 
make you look blue. Catching him is not the likeliest 
way of bringing him to an end ; for, when he is taken, 
you will be Ais prisoner, and have quartered on you the 
most idle and troublesome inmate that ever pestered a 
sober famiiy. He steals to your very couch, roars in 
your ears, shakes you as by an earthquake’s shock, or 
wounds your life by his unwelcome kiss. In his pre- 
sence, the costliest viands are tasteless ; and the Per- 
ian altar can remind your clouded sense of the sweet 
rose no more. 

Yet are his longings most luxurious. Let the wine- 
wieys inspire his melting moments : and caudie, such 
as youthful matrons fancy when they wake, sustain his 
languid hours. Bid the bees yield their aromatic stores ; 
the starving birds, though hoarse themselves, shall 
spare for him the scarlet hip ; and the hart bark his 
horn for jellies ; while careful hens lay eggs more full 
and fresh than usual for his flip. Nay, for him must 
the globe be compassed for spices, gums, oils, limes, 
conserves !—the genial ginger, and the tickling tama- 
rind. Let Theban poppies rain composing influences, 
and the Athenian squill as classically soothe his irri- 
tated nerves. Let the cane lend its sugar and its rum ; 
for dear is the sanctioned inebricty, the enjoined indo- 
lence to him—the regal bath his only exercise. ‘ Is this 
a time to talk of work ?’? No! reading were Herculean 
labour, and the task of guiding the supererogatory pinch 
to his distended nostri!s, an etfort ‘ not to be sneezed at.’ 
Pile on the snowy lamb’s wool, the consoling cotton, and 
let the saccharine cinders, in shining pan, glide, hot but 
hurtless, o’er the downy bed. There, screened and 
curtained, may he lie all day; for who would show 
themselves abroad with such a companion? For him, 
indeed, ‘ the blazing hearth shall burn,’ nor must ‘ the 
winds of heaven’ now ‘ visit his face,’ though ne’er so 

ntly. 

The only boundless lawn e wishes now, were of that 
kind which returns from the /aunxdress, which scarce 
could prove too vast for his desires, while he bids you 
sound the trumpet to his praise. When you have laid 
your offerings on his shrine, expect no higher reward 


than his departure, and gratefully anticipate yourreturn 





to freedom, activity, and substantial fare. Demand his 
thanks, and he will cough you down. Weep your invo- 
luntary tears, rail till your throat is sore, his phlegmatic 
obstinacy will remain unmoved, for he is of a sfif- 
necked generation, 





LITERARY LETTER FROM PARIS. 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Sir, Paris, 14th Feb. 1828. 

Two more volumes of the work entitled ‘ Memoires 
d’une Contemporaine, ou Souvenirs d’une Femme sur 
les Principaux Personnages de la République, du Con- 
sulat de l’Empire,’ &c. have just appeared, and like 
the former ones have met with great success. Passing 
over Madame Ida Saint Edmé’s intrigues, which, how- 
ever piquant, one must scarcely acknowledge to have 
read, I extract for you the following passage from her 
work, in which she describes that deplorable event 
which deprived France of one of her most illustrious 
men. If you have read the first volumes, you are ac- 
quainted with the intimacy which existed between this 
lady and Marshall Ney ; and she accordingly gives us 
the following touching recital of the last moments of that 
celebrated man. I have altered nothing in her style of 
writing, but have simply omitted such details as could 
not well, from their length, be inserted in this letter. 

‘The hero of Moskowa had just received the awful 
sentence of death, he had been led back to the prison 
in which he was to pass the few remaining hours of 
his temporal existence, and had sunk into a quiet and 
peaceful sleep. Mons. D. L * * *, faithful to the pro- 
mise he had given me on the preceding evening, called 
upon me about six o’clock inthe morning. ‘‘ The Mar- 
shall is condemned,” he said, ‘‘ his death is inevitable, 
nothing now can save him. Prepare yourself to take a 
Sarewell look of him.” I made no reply ; my senses, nay 
my very existence, seemed suspended, and I gazed in 
silent stupor. I had still, however, the power of ac- 
tion, and I arose to accompany him; but my move- 
ments were convulsive, I breathed with difficulty, and 
tears, I felt, would have relieved me ; but my despair 
was too deep to admit of weeping. D.L * * * took 
my hand ; 1 shuddered, but did not withdraw it. ‘‘ The 
Marshall,” he said, “ still lives, you may see him once 
more .... but ] require from you an oath, which if you 
refuse me, I must detain you here the whole day, and 
withint wo short hours all will be over. “ Let us hasten 
our departure,”’ I exclaimed ; ’’ nameany conditions, I 
will subscribe to all, I will swear to any promise you 
wish.”’ I then took the oath he required, and D L * * * 
knew me well enough to depend upon my word, never 
to betray his name. 

‘A coach was in waiting, into which D.L*** 
handed me, and gave instructions to the driver. I sank 
speechless and almost without mction on the seat. D. 
L * ** was himself violently agitated. I was becoming 
insensible to every thing, but on crossing the bridge 
Louis XV., the fresh breeze revived me, and I began 
to recollect with an involuntary feeling of joy, the nu- 
merous and resolute friends who still adhered to the 
Marshall’s cause, and who, I still entertained a faint 
hope, would make an attempt to rescue him. ‘‘ They 
will rescue him, he certainly will not perish,” I re- 
peated in a low tone of voice, while we pursued our 
course, as I supposed, towards /a Plaine de Grenelle.* 
Alas! I forgotthat these very words might awakendange- 
rous suspicions ; and from that time to the present mo- 
ment, | became agitated by alternate feelings of hope and 
despair. The coach turned towards the rue du Bac. 
““Whereare youtaking me?” said I, “ Allowmeto be your 
guide, my unhappy friend,”’ replied D. L * * *, and as 
we entered the petite rue du Bac, and turned down the 
rue Notre Dame des Champs, he ordered the coach- 
man to draw up close to the wall. It was past eight 
o'clock, but no crowd had assembled. Oh! how far 
was I from anticipating the scene of agony and horror 
which soon overwhelmed me; my heart sickened, I 
could scarcely breathe, and requested D. L * * * to let 
me get out of the coach. *‘ Not yet,’’ was his answer, 
keeping his eyes stedfastly fixed towards the gates of 
the Luxembourg. 


‘Suddenly he seized both my hands, and holding me 
with a strong grasp, while his features became pale and 
distorted with agitation: ‘‘ You will now,” said he, 
“*see the Marshall pass ; this is the spot on which you 
will meet his last look Never cease to remember 
that to me you are indebted for this agonizing grati- 
fication.” “I swear, I never will,” 1 replied, “‘ if you 





* The Plaine de Grenelle is the spot on which military exe- 
cutiors usually take place; but the fear of a disturbance 
oblig2a the Marshall’s executioners to shoot hin close to his 
prison, the Luxembourg. 





will only take pity on me now, and suffer me to get 
out of the coach: see, he comes....oh! I entreat 
you, let me out.” Such were my exclamations of de- 
spair. 

‘ Ney left his carriage at the inner gate of the Luxem- 
bourg : his features wore the calm unostentatious ex. 
pression which characterised him in the field of battle, 
when opposed to the enemies of France, but now 
mingled with greater mildness. My blood curdled, 
and I felt my spirit sink within me. He cast his eyes 
around in search of the promised look . . . . they met 
mine . .. .. my sobs became audible, as I in- 
voluntarily extended my arms towards him—an ex- 
pression of gratitude overspread his countenance ; he 
then gently turned his head aside, as if fearful by a 
longer gaze of involving faithful and devoted friends 
in the destruction to which he was | imself doomed, 
At this moment, 1 for the first time perceived the body 
of soldiers, and with aconvulsive movement I darted 
forward. D.L*** held me forcibly in my seat. Sud- 


denlya horse galloped rapidly by us : “‘ It is his reprieve,” “ 


said D. L***, in a tone of exultation that raised him 
for ever in my esteem; but I was less able to bear joy 
than sorrow, and I sunk lifeless in his arms. Alas! it 
was not the messenger of mercy that arrived, but the 
definitive order for execution : and a muffled sound of 
musketry immediately followed—the coldness of death 
se upon me—my soul alone seemed to exist, and [ 
was Convinced by my agonizing sufferings of its im- 
mortality. 

*D. L***, who was well known every where, con- 
veyed me to the Hospice de la Maternité: here he se- 
cured for me the compassionate attention of one of the 
Sisters, who prepared a small room for my reception. 
The mournful silence that reigned throughout the vast 
apartments of the hospital was shortly broken by 
sounds of grief and alarm, and every face was marked 
with a feeling of horror. “ Alas !’’ said the sister, “‘ itis 
in truth an object of deep and eternal regret.”—It was 
the mangled corpse of the hero that had just been 
conveyed thither. .... In the depth of my sorrow, 
fate had reserved for me an unexpected consolation in 
the kindness of sister Theresa: she had embraced the 
monastic life from the most noble and philanthropic 
motives—the wish to succour and relieve the sufferings 
of her fellow-creatures. She had lost a brother at the 
battle of Montereau. Theresa pressed me to her 
bosom, and wept with me for the death of a hero so 
ignominiously slain. She promised me the melancholy 
satisfaction of beholding his remains, ‘‘ which looked,” 
she said, “like sleep in the midst of glory.” I here 
renewed my oath to D. L*** to preserve an inviolable 
secrecy, and having changed my clothes for the sisters’ 
garb, | saw for the last time all that was mortal of 
Marshal Ney.’ 

A life of the celebrated Bernadotte is announced 
to be in the press, and will shortly be published in 
French, German, and English, under the following 
title: —‘ Vie politique et militaire de Jean Baptiste 
Bernadotte, né i Pari en Bearn, d’abord soldat au ré- 
giment de la Marine, et successivement Général répub- 
licain, Ambassadeur 4 Vienne, Ministre de la Guerre 
sous le Directoire, Prince de Ponte Corvo et Maréchal 
de Empire ; enfin chef de l’un des corps de l’'armée 
coalisée contre la France et Napoleon son bienfaiteur, 
&c. &c., suivie d’une rélation de son voyage a Paris en 
1814, de détails inconnus sur les causes secrétes de 
son départ précipité de cette capitale, et de considera- 
tions sur les moyens qu’ offrent les événemens actuels 
de l’Orient pour concilier esprit de promesses qui 
auroient pu ¢tre faites, avec la necessité de completer 
enfin un systeme auquel l'Europe doit son repos; par 
le Général Comte ***.’ 

A drama taken from Sir W. Scott's Kenilworth, en- 
titled ‘ my Robsart,’ and attributed to the pen of M. 
Victor Hugo, was represented last night at the Odeon: 
it contains little more than the scenes described by the 
novelist, but it was dragged out into five acts, and took 
upwards of four hours to perform. The success of 
the piece was very doubtful even from the first, and the 
author’s narze was called for amidst tumultuous and 
violent opposition. Provost, the actor,exclaimed during 
this uproar, ‘ Gentlemen, the passages which you have 
had the kindness to applaud are Sir W. Scott’s.’ 





BRUNSWICK THEATRE, WELL-CLOSE 
SQUARE. 


We have ever considered that of all the qualities re- 
quisite in an architect, there is not one more desirable 
than that judgment which teaches him to select a style 
adapted to the purposes for which the edifice he under- 
takes to erect is destined. ‘The exterior of a building 
should be as perfect an indication of the interior, as the 
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human countenance is of the mind. The new Theatre 
in Well-Close Square possesses this merit, in a very 
praiseworthy degree. It is the most characteristic 
theatrical facade in the metropolis. We have here no 
severe Doric, no cold and forbidding front ; but an ele- 
yation which invites to recreation, and announces a 
palace of the gay Thalia. It displays a great deal of 
talent, and has a playful aspect, which cannot fail to 
charm all who do not think it necessary to adopt, at all 
risks, and under all circumstances, whether applicable 
or inapplicable, the style of the antique. 

The facade reminds us, in some degree, of some of the 
minor Parisian theatres, and the front of San Carlos, at 
Naples. The centre is cleverly composed, with pilas- 
ters placed at small intervals from each other, the 
whole intermediate space being filled with iron work. 
This arrangement has a good and novel effect; and, 
which is, perhaps, of more importance, it is an useful 
and ingenious method, of giving light to several stories. 
Over the pilasters is a panel, formed by a segmental 
arch. This space seems to require filling up with an 
appropriate enrichment, not quite in so low a relief as 
those which occupy the space over the windows, and 
which have too much of an Egyptian character, to be 
in harmony with the other parts of the front. The pro- 
jection over the foot-way may be objected to, as of too 
massive a design, to be brought out without any per- 
pendicular supports. Its great convenience pleads 
strongly for its introduction ; but we think something 
of a lighter character would have been preferable. 

In the interior of the theatre, the want of space is 
obviated by a most ingenious and perfect arrangement 
of the plan. The gallery is said to be capable of con- 
trining upwards of a thousand spectators ; the entrances, 
the staircases, the avenues, and passages of cc i 
cation to each part, and to all the pipes, engines, stoves, 
ventilators, &c., are most complete ; the construction 
of the iron roof is admirable for its beauty and light- 
ness, and well deserves the attention of the scientific. 
Although the theatre, as we are given to understand, 
will be opened next weck, the scaffolding and other 
impediments are still standing in the interior, and pre- 
vent our pretending to give an opinion on its decoration. 
This, however, need not deter us from pronouncing, 
that the edifice throughout, both in style and plan, is 
not more admirably suited to the general purposes of a 
theatre than to the nature of the particular perform- 
ances proposed to be represented in it, and to the class 
of spectators by whom it is likely to be frequented. It 
is creditable equally to the taste, judgment, and skill, 
of the architect, Mr. Stedman Whitwe.l. 








THE DRAMA. 


*Hamiet.—Good, my lord, will you see the players well 
bestowed. Do you hear, let them be well used. 

* Po.onius.—My lord, I will use them according to their 
esert.’ 


Drury Lane, Monday. 


Tuere are, in the English language, certain come- 
dies entitled ‘ Love for Love,’ ‘ The Way of the World,’ 
‘The Constant Couple,’ ‘The Provoked Wife,’ which 
teem with wit, humour, and character; but which, 
and very justly, have been laid aside for many years, 
on account of the indecency with which all their 
merits are mixed up. Now, really, we think that 
while we sacrifice Congreve and Vanbrugh to our 
sense of propriety, it is a little too hard to have such 
things as ‘Juan’s Early Days’ foisted upon us. This 
precious huchis consists of the more prominent inci- 
dents of the first five cantos of Lord Byron’s ‘ Don 
Juan,’ most undramatically strung together—and with 
a total omission of all the wit and poetry which com- 
pensate for those incidents—in themselves sufficiently 
common-place as well as coarse, in the original 
work, 

It, surely, must have been quite evident to any 
author of taste and discrimination, that the mere story 
of ‘Don Juan,’ stripped of all the various adjuncts 
which accompany it in the poem, could be little more 
than offensive ribaldry. What is it that carries us over 
the grossness of the scenes with Donna Julia, but the 
exquisite humour, and keen knowledge of the worse 
and weaker parts of our nature, which are displayed in 
the manner in which those adventures are told. But in 
the stupid drama, there is nothing but the bare inci- 
dents, without anything to cover or qualify them : the 
author (if he is to be so called) has trusted to the 
Public’s sheer love of prurient exhibitions—and, truly, 
from the way in which his production was received 
on Monday, it would seem that his calculations were 
just. 


adventures above alluded to; the second, those with 
Haidée and Lambro ; and the third, Juan's passage in 
the slave-ship to Turkey, and his doings in the seraglio. 
Of these, the first is the most indecent, the second the 
most palpable, and the third the most execrably stupid. 
What will our readers say to Juan being rescued from 
the Sultan’s vengeance by an English man-of-war’s 
boat storming the seraglio, and putting Sultan, slaves, 
and janissaries all to flight together! If this be meant 
for a parody on the battle of Navarino, it is only a 


actual catastrophe of a dramatic piece, at one of our 
national theatres, it ought to be sufficient to forfeit the 
patent at once. 

Of the acting we have not much to say. Miss Love 
played the hero ; she was dressed, in all her various 
costumes, very picturesquely, looked very handsome, 
sang very well, and acted very fairly. But no woman 
can play Don Juan : it is the most gross and egregious 
mistake to give such parts to women. For ourselves, 
we never like to see them in male parts at all ; but Don 
Juan, especially, it is impossible for a woman to re- 
present. The mantliness of his character is, in fact, 
one of the few redeeming traits, to set in counterpoise 
against his profligacy and heartlessness, and however 
well a woman may pourtray these, the former quality 
it is evidently impossible for her to represent. 

Harley has a small part, that of the buffoon of the kid- 
napped theatrical company. He sang a mock Italian 
song with his usual boyish spirits, but the song in it- 
self is not good. The part, altogether, is beneath his 
talents. Pedrillo should have been dramatized and kept 
alive for him. 

The music is lively and agreeable ; the scenery, though 
chiefly old, is brilliant and appropriate, and the dresses 
are very picturesque. But the piece itself is precisely 
the sort of thing which we never wish to sec upon the 
English Stage. 


Covent-Garden.— Tuesday. 

A piece, entitled the ‘ Somnambulist,’ a translation 
from ‘ La Villageoise Somnambule,’ was brought out on 
Tuesday evening at this Theatre. In a dramatic point 
of view, it is crowded with faults; but we shall look at 
it only with reference to the object for which it was in- 
tended, and which it effected most thoroughly,—the 
giving, namely, an opportunity for the display of Miss 
Kelly’s unrivalled talents. Devoted admirers, as we 
are, of the dramatic powers of that lady, she, in this 
piece, almost surpassed even our estimation of them ;— 
no language of praise, however hyperbolical, could ex- 
aggerate their effect. 

The story is simply that of a village-bride, who is in 
the habit of walking in her sleep; and who, the 
night before her marriage, wanders into a pavillion, 
adjoining the little inn, in which a young officer, who 
had joined them in their evening sports on the green, 
chances to be lodged. He, who has heard of a white 
phantom, who haunted this room, soon recognizes the 
pretty bride in his nocturnal visitor, and, after a short 
struggle between temptation and virtue, thinks the bet- 
ter part of valour to be discretion, and retreats. She is 
then discovered asleep in this chamber, and her lover 
consequently discards her with scorn and indignation. 
In the next act, as he is about to be married to another, 
in revenge; the Somnambulist is seen walking on the 
roof of the house, and over places of extraordinary nar- 
rowness and danger ; and, descending upon the stage, 
what she says, as she sleeps, convinces her lover of the 
reality of the representations of her innocence ; and the 
piece ends happily. 

It will be seen that this piece is not very skilfully con- 
trived, but Miss Kelly’s acting allowed one to think of 
nothing else. Her delicate and gentle expression of 
tenderness in the first scene, in which she appears in 
her sleep, was beautifully contrasted with the agony of 
the last. We really scarcely remember ever to have 
seen any thing upon the stage more touching than the 
manner in which, when she supposes her lover to be at 
that instant in the act of being united to another, she 
falls upon her knees and blesses him. There was at 
that moment scarcely a dry eye in the house. Certainly 
Miss Kelly, above every one, can uniock the sources of 
our tears—for the inspiration which guides her is true 
nature. Zhis is the school in which our artists ought 
to study. Let them come and see the thrilling effect 
which Miss Kelly produces by mere dint of simplicity 
and truth, and they can scarcely fail to blush at their 
own fopperies and affectations. 

The other characters were very well filled. The 
names, indeed, of Keeley, Wrench, Mrs. Davenport, and 
Miss Goward, are sufficient evidence of this. Keeley, in 
the part of an unhappy M. de Trop, who wants to marry 
every body, and whom nobody will marry, was exceed- 





The piece is in three acts; the firgt containing the 


dull joke ; but if it be intended to be the real and |" 





nel 
ingly diverting ; and Miss Goward, (a remarkably pro- 
mising and clever actress, by the way,) played a very 
disagreeable part, not only with extreme archness and 
spirit, but with the greatest good taste also. Mrs. Da- 
venport’s part was rather more sentimental than those 
she usually acts, but she did it more than justice, for 
the character is beneath her powers. But this is one of 
this lady’s great merits ; because a part is inferior, she 
never plays it in a slovenly style. She gives importance, 
indeed, to every thing she touches. 

We have not seen the French piece from which this 
is taken, which is being played at the French theatre ; 
but we will do so soon, with a view to comparison. We 
shall bear in mind, however, that we are here on our 
own ground, and that the French company is only an 
off-shoot, like our’s in Paris. 





Copy of the ‘ Incendio di Borgo’'—Painting by Raphael, 
A copy of one of the most celebrated paintings of 
Raphael in the chambers of the Vatican, ‘ L’Incendio 
di Borgo,’ made by Mr. Hollins, a British artist, has 
lately been removed from the Custom-house, to the 
rooms of the Society of Painters in Water-colours. 
The copy is of the full size of the original, and is about 
twenty-four feet in length. The undertaking, we are 
informed, occupied Mr. Hollins, with some slight inter- 
ruptions, four a space of two years. The kind and 
liberal manner in which the President of the Royal 
Academy relieved him from the difficulty of finding a 
suitable room for unfolding this great work, is the 
subject of conversation among artists, and is another 
proof of that interest and true feeling for the arts 
which dictated the delightful eulogy of Flaxman.* 

The recent translation of Lanzi, by Roscoe, of which 
we propose taking an early opportunity of giving an 
analysis, contains the following description of the 
original painting : 

* Near this performance, too, is the wonderful piece 
of the ‘ Incendio di Borgo,’ (a city enveloped in fire,) 
which is miraculously extinguished by S. Leo (Pope Leo 
IV.) This wonderful piece alternately chills the heart 
with terror, or warms it with compassion. The ca- 
lamity of fire is carried to its extreme point, as it is the 
hour of midnight, and the fire, which already occupies 
a considerable space, is increased by a violent wind, 
which agitates the flames that leap with rapidity from 
honse to house. The affright and misery of the in- 
habitants is also carried to the utmost extremity. 
Some rush forward with water, but are driven back by 
the scorching flames: others seek safety in flight, 
with naked feet, robeless, and with dishevelled hair ; 
women are seen turning an imploring look to the 
Pontiff ; mothers, whose own terrors are absorbed in 
fear for their offspring; and here a youth, who, bear- 
ing on his shoulders bis aged and infirm sire, and 
sinking beneath the weight, collects his almost ex- 
hausted strength to place him out of danger.’ 

We have not been able to learn whether the artist 
intends to avail himself of the accommodation af- 
forded him of the Society's rooms to exhibit his work : 
but we trust the public will not be denied the gratifica- 
tion of enjoying so fine an opportunity of forming an 
idea of the treasures of the Vatican. 





NEW MUSIC. 


Musique Sacrée. Premiére Messe Solennelle de Le Sueur, 
avec accompagnement de piano ou orgue. Paris. 1828. 


Witn the exception of Mozart's ‘Requiem,’ and 
some of Pergolesi's compositions, we believe that very 
little Foreign Sacred Music is known in England. Of 
all the High Masses that have been composed, that of 
Le Sueur is considered by connoisseurs as the grandest 
effort of genius. The ‘ Kirie’ is of a high religious 
character, and the ‘Gloria’ is one of the most melo- 
dious canticles it is possible to hear; but the ‘ Credo,’ 
which is so often performed at the Chapel of the 
Tuilleries and at Notre Dame is truly a sublime pro- 
duction. The publication of the ‘ Premiére Messe’ we 
have great pleasure in informing our musical friends is 
to be succeeded by all those which have been executed 
in the presence of his Majesty, The King of France. 


* Meet me to Night,’ sung by Miss Paton and Madame 
Vestris, inscribed to H. Bellamy, Esq. By Charles 
E. Horn. Welsh and Hawes, 2s. 

A very delightful cavatina, a little in the style of 

Bishop's justly admired songs ‘ Bid me discourse’ and 

‘ Should he upbraid,’ at least in the mannerism of the 





* Delivered before the Royal Academy, on occasion of the 
death of that celebrated sculptor, 
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“ccompaniment ; not very difficult to sing, and within 
the moderate compass of ten notes, including E on the 
first line, and G above the stave; the whole is supe- 
rior to most of the songs lately published, and is likely 
to become popular. 


® The Festive Scene,’ answer to the ‘ Serenade,’ * The 
light Guitar,’ arranged as a Divertimento for the 

Piano-forte, and dedicated to Miss Coote. By John 

Purkis. Mayhew, 2s. 6d. 

This is an easy and pleasing piece, arranged upon 
the two favourite songs noticed in the title ; it is evi- 
dentiy a divertissement intended for the multitude, 
therefore much originality, style, or effect, must not be 
expected. It is excellently well adapted to the instru- 
ment for which it is written ; and for masters who teach 
many pupils, will be found a very useful and interesting 
lesson. Mr. Purkis is the gentleman who received (for 
the first time,) the blessing of sight when arrived at 
manhood, and who consequently excited a very lively 
interest at that period; he is now in the habit of 
assisting in the performances (so deservedly admired) 
upon the Apollonicon. 


The Swiss Exile, written by D, A. O'Meara. 
by Alexander Lee. Mayhew, 2s. 


Composed 


The words are pleasing, and might form a com- 
panion to ‘ Home, sweet home ;’ but Mr. Lee’s com- 
position is either in part, or as a whole, a Swiss Ranz 
des vaches. It is a melody of the most simple descrip- 
tion ; very easy to be sung by any voice,—the highest 
note being D on the fourth line, and the lowest its oc- 
tave below. As is the merctricious fashion, the title is 
ornamented with a coloured lithographic sketch of the 
Exile, who stands contemplating a very pretty Swiss 
landscape. This drawing is worth the price charged 
for the whole, and we deem it of more value than the 
composition it precedes. 


Useful exercise for the time, an Overturial Caprice, or a 
favourite National air, for two performers, on one 
Piano-forte, dedicated to Mr. J. B. Cramer, Com- 

osed by J.J. Anaclet Hemmerlein, Pupil of Reicha. 
Velsh and Co. 5s, 

The most obstinate and lasting difficulty that musi- 
cal amateurs have to contend with (particularly /adies) 
is to read and perform well in fime; and it would seem 
hy the commencement of the above title that Mr. Hem- 
merlein composed his Overturial Caprice, with a sole 
view to give such amateurs an exercise upon the sub- 
ject; but we cannot help suspecting that Mr. H., having 
indulged a very vivid fancy upon his piece, and after- 
wards finding the time exceedingly difficult to explain, 
teach, and understand, made a ‘ virtue of necessity,’ 
and subsequently prefixed his first appellation. This 
very extraordinary, eccentric, and at the same time, 
clever production, is a Caprice upon ‘ God save the 
King,’ arranged in various ingenious harmonies, and 
certainly exhibiting considerable talent and genius ; but 
which is so obscured by remarkable notation, erroneous 
fingering, indefinite modulations, and whimsicalities of 
every description, (independently of many typographical 
errors) that we are at a loss to sum up its character so 
as to be understood, much less offer a voluminous 
analysis of its beauties and defects; we, however, 
warmly recommend a perusal of it to all who seek for 
musical curiosities. 


My Mary love, Serenade, sung by Mr. Broadhurst ; 
the Poetry by W. H. Freeman ; the Music composed 


by A. D. Roche. A. Lee and Lee. 

A very pretty ballad, the words of which are better 
than usually wedded to ‘ modern song ;’ but the music, 
although pleasing, can lay no claim to credit on the 
score of originality. It consists of two easy trifling 
movements, the second resembling the Italian airs 
* Papa, ‘ Nel cor pitt non ni senti,’ &c. &c. Music 
has become so much better understood and valued than 
formerly, besides which amateurs are so well instructed 
and practised, that they expect some novelty in each 
new publication, unless the piece be professedly writ- 
ten merely for school teaching, &c.,—when that which 
is old will often do as well. 





PARTICULARITIES OF PARIS. 
No. I.—Zhe Savoyards. 

Tuese are certainly the most industrious 
and enduring of God’s creatures, and like the 
Irishmen in London, they perform all the heavy, 
ill-paid, and dirty work of Paris. The Savoyards 
generally leave their native country at from four 


to five years of age ; their whole property consist. 





‘ng of a coarse woollen jacket, which performs 
the double duty of coat and waistcoat, athick red 
night cap of the same coarse material, a small 
piece of wood and cord slung across their back, 
for the — of carrying burdens, and a mon- 
key! On their journey, and for a long time after 
their arrival in the capital, the monkey is their 
chief support; and dey certainly demonstrate 
their gratitude to the ‘ double of our species’ in 
a very palpable manner ; for the animal is always 
better clad, aud generally better fed, than his 
owner. After a couple of years spent in this 
fashion, our young urchin thinks of bettering his 
condition, sells his monkey, and turns sweep. 
Two or three years more being spent as a ‘ ram- 
moneur,’ a change of occupation again ensues, 
and behold the Savoyard a collector, of skins, 
crying ‘ Peau de lapin, peau de lapin!’ “This trade 
in its turn is abandoned for that of a commission- 
aire or porter, as manhood approaches, and at 
the corner of every street behold a Savoyard by 
turns a shoe-black and ticket-porter. Next he 
becomes a frotteur at an hétel garni, or, mayhap, 
a wood-sawyer ; at other times he degenerates into 
a chiffonnier, an organ-grinder, or hurdy-gurdy 
man; but in whatever station he may be placed, 
you will find him active, intelligent and obliging, 
and always ready to do whatever he undertakes at 
the very lowest price. This is one reason why 
the Savoyards are hated by the French ; they con- 
sider them a race who will work for any thing, 
and live on almost nothing ; and they always ex- 
claim, ‘Why don’t they stay in their own country? 
Why do they come to interfere with our profits ?” 
It is, however, the invariable practice of the 
Savoyards, like the Scotch, whom they resemble 
in frugality and patient endurance of fatigue, to 
return to their native land when they have amassed 
a little money ; but hardly are they seated down 
quietly, when up springs a new family, who, in 
their turn, undergo the toil ef their fathers. Yet, 
notwithstanding this wandering life, they preserve 
their primitive simplicity and moral honesty, and 
there is not one of the race to be found in any of 
the prisons, or even the black books of the police 
of Paris. 





FRENCH ANECDOTE, 

IN passing over the little village of Gondrecourt, 
over a stony path, a carriage broke down, so as to ren- 
der it necessary to stop and repair It. Our traveller 
alights, but finds no hospitable roof to receive him ; 
the houses of the Judge, the Curate, with even the La- 
dies of the Baillie and the Fiscal—all shut up or gone 
to some fashionable watering place in the neighbour- 
hood. In this pretty predicament, our traveller at 
length observes, at no great distance a simple modest, 
looking house, over which appeared a plain little belfry, 
as the sole ornament. It is a small retreat of the Ca- 
puchins. The traveller approached ; he rung the bell ; 
and the next moment a very polite but very meagre 
loaking personage is seen begging the hospitality of the 
inhabitants from the attendants at the door. 

The Capuchins possess nothing ; but they are willing 
to give what they have. The stranger is politely re- 
ceived, and shown into a room. They begin to con- 
verse, and the traveller listens much more than he 
speaks. The Capuchins are pleased ; they put a variety 
of questions to him, and found he replied to all with 
equal good sense. 

The hour of vespers rung :—‘ Does the gentleman 
say dis Pater?’ inquired one of the good Fathers — 
‘Yes, my good Fathers,’ replied their guest, ‘1 was 
just going to propose it to you.’ 

The supper followed, frugal enough indeed, yet 
more abundant than usual. Their guests appeared far 
from robust, and they had been careful to offer what 
they could to tempt his appetite. During the repast 
philosophy was one of the topics, and theology not the 
least. Of the last, the stranger knows almost as much 
as the fathers, and is of the same opinion. They talk 
about the different retreats of the Capuchins in France, 
Germany, and Italy—the real capitals of their wide- 
spread establishment. Here, too, the stranger was 
much more at home in their geographical calculations 
than they could have surmized, and praised the good 
taste shown by the children of St. Francis, in selecting 
the most pleasant situations. Some specimens of holy 
St. Francis’s humility are touched upon, the stranger 


commends them, and adds some other instances, hi- 
therto unknown to the fathers. In short they become 
quite attached to the pleasant stranger, and feel proud 
of having shown their politeness and hospitality in his 
behalf. Spite of his modest air, it was apparent he 
must have received a pretty good education, one who 
can converse with you on any subject; and must have 
read much. to judge from the number of his quotations, 
In short, he was as learned as the guardian himself; 
he seems to know all the concerns of the Order, and 
at last they express a wish that he would enter into the 
Order. He declares he will think about it, though he 
seems modestly inclined to decline the offer. The car. 
riage is at length announced, to the no small chagrin 
of the party ;—but the best company must part, which 
they did, with expressions of mutual esteem. Who 
can this pleasant man be who thus gained the heart of 
the Capuchins? It was Voltaire. Often afterwards 
he used to sign his name with—Capucin Indigne. 


ORIGIN OF DEAN SWIFT’S MEDITATIONS UPON A 
BROOMSTICK. 

Swirt was inthe habit of going to visit Lady Berkeley, 
his patron’s consort. She was a great admirer of 
‘ Boyle’s Pious Meditations,’ and used often to request 
the Dean to read aloud some portion from them. Such 
occupation, however, was too little congenial with the 
Dean’s humour, and soon he resolved to revenge him- 
self upon Boyle for the irksome task thus imposed upon 
him. In short, he wrote a parody upon him, which he 
got printed, and entitled ‘ Meditations upon a Broom- 
stick.” This he sewed into the copy of Boyle from 
which her Ladyship was accustomed to read. It was 
exactly the same paper, type, and so ingeniously in- 
serted, that no one was likely to conjecture the deceit. 
So, the next time, he opened the book at the ‘ Medita- 
tions upon a Broomstick,’ which, with a very grave 
countenance, he read aloud. 

Lapy.—‘ No jesting, if you please, Mr. Dean, upon so grave 
a subject.’ 

Swirt.—‘ Jesting ! I vow, my Lady, I read it as I find it, — 
here it is ** Meditations upon a Broomstick.” ’ 

Lapy.—‘ So it is—upon my word, it is a “* Meditation upon 

a Broomstick.” What a singular subject! But let us see; 
Boyle is so full of ideas, that | am persuaded he will make it 
extremely edifying, though it looks so odd.’ 
With great gravity, Swift proceeded to read a very 
original comparison between a broomstick and a man, 
and contrasting the destiny of mankind with that of 
the broomstick : ‘ This stick,’ he continued, in a solemn 
tone, ‘ this stick, that you see thrown thus ignominiously 
into a corner, was once flonrishing in the woods, &c., 
&e. ‘Oh, excellent Boyle!’ exclaimed her Ladyship, 
‘ how admirably he has drawn the moral from so trifling 
a snbject. But whatever he touches he turns to gold.’ 
The Dean, preserving his gravity, made signs of assent, 
as if he quite agreed with her Ladyship, and then took 
his leave. In the evening her Ladyship had a party, and 
one of the first topics started was Boyle’s excellent 
* Meditation upon a Broomstick.’ Some of the com- 
pany began to laugh. 

‘You may laugh,’ exclaimed her ladyship, ‘ but I 
am astonished you should not nave heard of it ; itis 
quite worthy the pen of this great moralist.’ Others, 
however, ventured to question its existence ; when her 
Ladyship, in triumph, points out the part, which they 
saw sure enough.’ Have I convinced you, gentlemen ; 
I see you are quite confounded: but to tell you the 
truth, so was I at first. Indeed, I should still have 
been ignorant of the fact, but for Mr. Dean Swift, who 
was so good as to point it out to me, only to-day.’ 

‘ What!’ cried some of the party, ‘ was it Swift? 
this is one of his tricks then, let us have another copy 
of Boyle. They went, and looked, and looked, but no 
* Meditation upon a Broomstick’ was to be found : it 
was plain that the whole had been interpolated. The 
lady concealed her chagrin ; but, henceforth, she never 
imposed upon the author of ‘ Gulliver’ the reading of 
these edifying lectures. And this was what he wanted. 


PRESENT STATE OF COLLECTIONS OF EGYPTIAN 
ANTIQUITIES IN EUROPE, 


Since the general peace, commerce, in her intercourse 
with Egypt, has become, without intending it, the pro- 
moter of science and of history. The influence of Euro- 
pean travellers has rendered legitimate, as it were, the 
power of making excavations, and this classic soil has 
soon repaid the labours of its cultivators by yielding an 
astonishing harvest of antiquities. The possessors 
have eagerly transported them to Europe, and kings 
have munificently sympathised with the wishes of 
savans and of artists. _ Many spacious Museums 
have been formed, and Turin, whose monarch is the 
avowed protector of the arts and sciences, has taken the 
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Jead in this noble career. The original materials of this 
Museum were furnished by the rich collection of M. 
Drovetti, Consul-General of France ; but it is but jus- 
tice to add, that the King of France has not been 
inattentive to the wishes of the French savans, who 
have done so much for Egyptian Archeology, nor to 
the general regret at the removal to Turin of a collec- 
tion which seemed to belong to France ; for on the ar- 
rival at Leghorn of a new and rich collection, and an 
opportunity being thus afforded of redeeming the past, 
Charles X. eagerly availed himself of a circum- 
stance so honourable to French literature ; the collec- 
tion was purchased in February 1826, and a Royal 
Ordonnance of the 15th of May following, completed the 
benefit by founding an Egyptian Museum at the 
Louvre, and appointing M. Champollion, the younger, 
the professor of Egyptian Archeology. 

COLLECTIONS BELONGING TO DIFFERENT STATES. 

Turin—Royal Egyptian Museum, remarkable for 
the great number of monumentory sculpture and histo- 
torical papyri. 

Paris—Royal Egyptian Museum of the Louvre, 
distinguished for the number and selection of objects 
of every description, and for some fragments of 
sculpture of unequalled interest, such as the identical 
red granite Sarcophagus of Pharaoh Ramesses Meia- 
moun, of Manethori’s 18th Dynasty, and the Numeral 
Wail of the Temple of Carmac, at Thebes, being a 
statistical table of the revenues of Egypt for three com- 
parative epochs. : ; 

Berlin—Collection formed by General Minutoli, 
consisting of every variety of objects. The invaluable 
collection of M. Passalagna (to whose Catalogue we 
are indebted on the present occasion) has been recently 
added to by the King. 

Vienna.—Collection of various objects in the Im- 
perial Museum. ae 
ig Florence—Collection formed by Dr. Ricci, purchased 
by the Grand Duke, and added to the Florence 
Gallery. 

Rome.—Collection of the Vatican, recently enriched 
by the present Pope, with various additions, 

Naples.—Private collection of the King. 

London.—Rich and fine collection of the British 
Museum, formed by the donations of various travellers, 
or obtained at the surrender of Alexandria. It contains 
the celebrated Rosetta Inscription, and the Sarco- 
phagus, said to be of St. Athanasius. A catalogue 
raisonnée has been recently published of it by the Right 
Hon. C. York, and Colonel Leake. 


TOMBS IN EGYPT. 

In the Necropolis of Thebes, where the most remark- 
able tombs of every description are found, the cata- 
combs are of an amazing extent. The length of some 
is so great, that the galleries of which they are formed 
would contain in each vault from two to three thousand 
bodies, with sufficient space to walk about. ; 

Their entrances are usually in the sides of mountains, 
and their elevation on a level with the horizon. The 
numerous tombs of this description to be seen at 
Thebes, have been formerly entered and pillaged. 
The greater part of them are blackened by fire, and 
filled with an immense quantity of fragments of mum- 
mies and coffins, which prove that every thing for- 
merly deposited here by the Egyptians, has become the 
prey of the flames. The destruction, observed among 
these ruins which are stripped of every thing interesting, 
shows, that the principal object of the conquerors being 
to carry away every thing of value which they could 
find, they set fire to these vast subterranean abodes, 
where they afterwards found in the ashes the precious 
stones and metals which they sought for, without re- 
garding the destruction of the valuable works of art, 
which could only be appreciated by a nation that cul- 
tivated and encouraged them. All history is agreed 

\ on throwing the blame of this havoc on the Persians, 
‘whose barbarous fury, when they invaded Egypt, is 
without example in the subsequent history of this un- 
fortunate country. 


PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 


At a time when the question of the punishment of 
death occupies the attention of the greatest statesmen, 
and the most profound civilians, we hasten to call their 
attention to a work, equally distinguished by its depth 
of thought and elegance of style. It is entitled, Re- 
searches on the admissibility of the Punishment of Death, 
considered in the light of Christianity, and is published 


at Leipsig. ‘ 
The abolition of this punishment has, for a long time, 





been the wish of many good men ; and even those who 
plead for its continuance in the penal code, to inspire a 
salutary terror into the minds of the incorrigible, would 
wish to see it less lavishly administered, and reserved 
only for those great criminals, who, from time to time, 
carry terror into society. Since Beccaria, it has been 
condemned in Germany by Tannenfels, (‘ On the Aboli- 
tion of Torture, 1782 ;’) by C. K. Wieland, (‘ On the 
Spirit of the Penal Laws, 1783 ;’) and by Graerell, 
(‘ Which is the best State? 1818;) but the question 
has never been treated with the learning and the caution 
displayed in the present work. The author, while 
warmly rejecting the punishment of death on a general 
principle, nevertheless yields to circumstances, and to 
local and temporary necessities, and admits exceptions 
to the rule. 


A Liberal and Tolerant Cardinal—A life of Cardinal 
Gasparo Contarini, who was present at the Diet of 
Worms and Ratisbon, has recently appeared at Venice, 
by M. Beccadelli. Two interesting traits in the life of 
this prelate will suffice to show the degree of interest 
that attaches to this work. At the sitting of the Diet, 
such was the conciliatory disposition evinced by the 
Cardinal, on the points in dispute between the Catho- 
lics and Protestants, that it was said by the latter, if 
six such prelates had been present, all dissension 
would have ceased. Unfortunately the opinions of Ba- 
ronius and Bellarmin were preferred. Cardinal Con- 
tarini, was also in the habit of constantly affording 
protection to such natives of modern Greece as had 
fallen into misfortune. He could not pass by unnoticed 
the descendants of men to whom the civilized world 
was indebted for its literature and its religion : he even 
said that we were bound, both from gratitude and 
charity, to do good, not only to our brethren the 
Greeks, but even to the very stones of their country. 
How many of our contemporaries might blush, to 
read these words of the venerable Christian ! 


Literary Meetings—The Monthly dinners given by 
the Editor of the ‘ Revue Encyclopedique,’ during the 
last nine years, have an interest and a peculiarity of 
character which no other re-union of this nature pos- 
sesses. Celebrated individuals of every nation then meet 
for the purposes of literary or social intercourse, and 
for destroying those baneful prejudices which formerly 
set nations in array against each other, and perpetuated 
enmities which a more frank and cordial intercourse 
might have altogether prevented. At a recent meeting 
of this nature, we observed natives of Britain, Russia, 
Poland, Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, Dalmatia, 
Moldavia, Italy, Corfu, Greece, Spain, the Netherlands, 
&c., together with many Frenchmen. Learned men, in 
short, of every nation, then meet to communicate those 
ideas which may afterwards become the fruitful germ 
of civilization over far distant countries. 


Education in the Netherlands —At Mons, in the 
Netherlands, a monthly journal is published, devoted 
to the purposes of primary and higher instruction. 
The last number contains a dialogue between the pastor 
of a parish and his parishioner, who is alarme:l at the 
very name of learning. The worthy curate, in lan- 
guage appropriate to the prejudices of his hearer, at 
last succeeds in making him comprehend, that in less 
time than was formerly spent in learning to read, 
many elementary notions might now be acquired in 
writing, arithmetic, drawing, history, and geography. 
The peasant, however, is not convinced at first that any 
thing more is necessary for young people beyond some 
knowledge of arithmetic,—(the Tory doctrine we 
suppose of Addition,) but in a subsequent dialogue, 
yields to the overwhelming arguments of his instructor. 
in general, we cannot bestow too much praise on the 
government of the Netherlands for the pains it takes to 
diffuse the blessings of education among the very 
poorest of the people, well convinced that education is 
the grand safeguard of public morals and happiness— 
the support alike of king and people. 

Public Singers—An eminent vocalist, Braham, has 
stood at the head of his profession longer than any 
tenor singer who preceded him. Incledon’s voice broke 
down about five years after he came out in London, in 
one of his favourite songs, Zom Bowling, we think, 
which he would never afterward attempt ; and, in our 
own day, Sapio, the most recent aspirant after primo 
tenore cates (unless we include Mr. Wood) is 
already thought to be on the wane. 

Mr. Martin, the Engraver—The Emperor of Rus- 
sia, desirous of testifying his approbation of Mr. 
Martin’s magnificent engravings of Belshazzar’s Feast 
and Joshua commanding the Sun to stand still, has pre- 
sented that celebrated Artist with a diamond ring of 
considerable value, 





Providence of the Parisian Printers—Of the total 
amount of members of the provident societies of Paris, 
the number of individuals connected with the press, 
forms a fourth part. Paris gives employment to 6000 
persons of the male sex, in the different professions 
immediately connected with printing and -engraving : 
and more than half that number are united in’ provi- 
dent societies, which guarantee them from the need of 
relief from an hospital : but of the 300,000 individuals 
of other callings which Paris contains, only 10,330, a 
little more than a thirtieth part, belong to any friendly 
societies ; it is thence fairly inferred, there is fiftecn 
times more sense and care among the journeymen prin- 
ters, than among the members of all the other callings 
followed in the French capital. 





LITERARY INELLIGENCE, AND WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Shortly will be published, No. 1, of a Series of Etchings 
entitled ‘ Odds and Ends from the Portfolio of a Young Artist ® 

‘The Pleasant History of Frier Rush,’ will form the Twelfth 
Part of Mr. W. J. Thoms’ Series of Early Prose Romances, 

In the press, and speedily will be published, in 2 vols, syo 
with a Map, &c., ‘ Researches in South Africa,’ by the Rey. 
John Philip, D.D., Superintendent of the Missions of the Lon. 
don Missionary Society in South Africa, &c. ; 

in the Press, Tales of a Grandfather, by Sir Walter Scott 

second edition. 4 
Tales and Legends, by the Author of the ‘Odd Volume,’ 


WEEKLY REPORT OF BOOKS SUBSCRIBED BY THE 
TRADE. ; 


Mansel on the Law of Demurrer, 8vo. 15s. boards. 
Thomson's Conspectus of the Pharmacopwia, 18mo, 5s 6d 
Grant’s Thoughts on the Gael, 8vo. 12s. boards, ner 
Private Memoirs of Sir Kenelme Digby, 14s. boards, 
Rev. H. Soames’s History of the Reformation, 4 vols 
18s, boards. . ai 
Annesly on Diseases of India and Warm Climates 
perial 4to. 7/. 7s. boards, , 
Drew’s Principles of Self Knowledge, 2 vols. syo. 206 . 
Sketches of Mexico in 1824, 5, and 6, 12mo. is. Gd — 
Gude,s Crown Practice, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 2/, 10s, boards - 
Adventures of Naufragus, post 8vo. 9s. boards, . 
Hatin’s Manual of Physiology, 18mo. 7s. boards. 
Telemaque par Gros, 12mo. 4s. bound. 
Parkes History of the Court of Chancery, 8vo. 15s. bo: 
The Cottage Bible and Family Expositor. aan 
3 vols. 8vo. common paper, 2/.; fine, 3 vols. svo. « 
Ruddiman’s Rudiments of the Latin Language wan — 
tions, &c. for the use of the Edinburgh Aca + cae 
2s. 6d. bound. =n Academy, 1zmo, 
An Essay on the Credibility of Swedenborg, 1s, 6d 
The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowlede 
published their 20th number, or first of the 
which will in future be published alteérn, 
Scientific Series. 
Britton’s Public Buildings of London, Part 20, 5s. s 
Robinson’s Designs for Farm Buildings, No: Tv de nage. 
Landseer’s Monkeyana, Part II. ‘ 
Partington’s Manual of National and Experime ilos 
2 vols,, 8Vo., 1/. 4s. , eutal Palioosghy, 
The White Hoods, an Historical Romance ; 
3 vols., post 8v0., 14. 11s. 6d, » by Mrs, Baray, 
Grover’s Socrates, a Dramatic Poem, 8vo., 8s, 6d 
Moral Biography for Youth, 18mo., 3s. 6d, ‘ 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Enlarged, by J. K. Mac . 
vols, 8vo., 2/. 12s. 6d. : oem 9 5. B. Binataline 4 
Brydge’s Annals of Jamaica, vol. 1, 8vo. 15s, 
Sumner on the Festivals, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Ditto, 12mo., 6s. 
Barrington’s Naturalist’s Journal, 4to., 10s. 6d. 
Burke’s Works, vols. 15 and 16, royal 8V0., 28s. 
King Edward VI. Primer. By the Rey. H 
18vo., 3s. ; 
Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon, vols. 1 and 2 
Hampden’s Sermons, l2mo., 7s. 6d. 
The birthday and other Tales. By Miss Drgley 
he £ : ies, By Miss Drgley, 6s, 
Dibdin’s Thomas-a’-K empis’ i tage 
~ gt s-a’-KKempis’ Imitation of Jesus Christ, 8vo., 
Collingwood’s Correspondence, 2 vols., 8yo., 2 
Cornish on Purchasing Deeds, 1 2s. ’ — 
Lewin’s Poor Laws, 12mo., 14s. 
Stewart on Tendency to Disease of the 
12mo., 48. 
Rankine on Forces, Frictions, and Rail 
Brown’s Philosophy of the Human Mir 
type edit., 1/. 1s. 
Dunlop on Roman Literature, vol. 3, sv. 
] A . 0. . 
The Lady’s Monitor, 12mo., 6s, : » 
Hone’s Table Book, 2 vols., 8vo., 15. 
Military Reflection on Turkey, b ; y 
Valentine, 8vo. 6s. % by Major-General Baron Von 
Croley on Apocalypse, 8vq, 128, 
Walker’s Elements of Algebraic i i 
gg gebraical Notation and Expansion, 
Burgess’s Description of the Civius » 
Rome, small 8vo. 9s. 6d. ae 
Brande’s Tables of Definitive Pro: i 
. . portionals, 8vo. 8s 
Hugh Latimer, or School Boys’ Friendship, a - 
Poems by John Cordingley, small 8VO. 58, Ses 
—_— oe 4 vols. duodecimo, 18s. , 
utlines of Geography for the Use of : i , 
Part ll. ancient, 12mo., 2s. 6d, iets Sy, 
Warton’s Death-bed Scenes, 4 vols. 12mo, 12s. 
ioe Payee a Residence in Mexico, 2 vols. 8yo » 16s 
ott’s (late ’s) History of Spai 3 . 
oes arkham’s) History of Spain, 2 vols., 12m0., 
Drake’s Mornings in Spring 2 vols., 8vo 
D 2 . +» 16s, 
o—ore Present State of Sardinia, 8v0., I 8s 
ements of the History of Rome, in English i DI 
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MOORE’S NATIONAL AIRS.—Just published, 
HE Sixth Number of the above celebrated 
Work, price 12s. Written by Taomas Moors, Esq. ; 
with Symphonies and Accompaniments by Henry R. Bishop ; 
the Illustrations designed by T. Stothard, R.A.; and engraved 
by W. Finden and W. Bromley, A.E.R.A. 


Published by J. Powér, 34, Strand. 





In a few days will be published, in post 8vo., price 8s. 
| Ft mary from the CONTINENT; written 


during a Residence of Eighteen Months, in 1826-7, 
containing Sketches of Foreign Scenery and Manners. With 
Hints as to the different Modes of Travelling, and Expense of 
Living. By the Rev. WeEveR WAtTeX, M.A., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo., price 1f. 11s, 6d. 


HE YOUTH and MANHOOD of CYRIL 
THORNTON. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 
By whom will speedily be published, in 3 vols. fsc. 8vo . 
HISTORY of the CAMPAIGNS of the BRITISH ARMIES, 
in Spain, Portugal, and the South of France, from 1808 to 1814. 
By the Author of ‘ Cyril Thornton.’ 





HAMILTON’S EAST INDIA GAZETTEER, Second Edition.— 
In April next, Parbury, Allen, and Co., will publish, in‘ Two 
Volumes Octavo, a Second Edition of 

AMILTON’S EAST INDIA GAZETTEER, 

(now in the Press,) greatly Enlarged and Improved by 

the Author, from the most Authentic Materials, and brought 
down to the end of 1827 ; with Two Maps, a short Glossary, 

List of Authorities, a Provincial Index, and Addendum. 





Just Published, price 6s. 6d. 
AMPHLET EE R, No. 56, 
containing a Selection of the best Pamphlets of the Day, 

on both sides of the Question. Two or Three Numbers are 
published annually. 

Sold by’Sherwood and Co., London, ‘and all other Book- 
sellers; and may be had, with the Reviews and Magazines, 
free of expense. ™ 





BOOK-KEEPING. 

Second Edition, enlarged and improved, with copious Illus- 
trations of Interest, Accounts, Joint Adventures, and Joint 
Purchases. 

This day is published, price 7s. boards, 


A NEW CHECK JOURNAL, upon the Prin- 


ciples of DOUBLE ENTRY, which exhibits a continued, 
systematic, and self-verifying Record of Accounts, of Indi- 
viduals and Partnership Concerns, and shows, at one view, 
the real state of a Merchant’s or Trader's Affairs, by a Sinc.x 
Boox ony, even should a Ledger not have been kept ; whereby 
the tedious repetitions in journalizing (inseparable from the 
present practice) are wholly avoided, the balancing of Books 
made a speedy and easy operation, and the use of the common 
Journal and Cash Book rendered y ; combining the 
advantages of the Day Book, Journat, and Casu Book, and 
by which a saving of three-fourths of labour is obtained, both 
for Teacher and Book-keeper ; with particular forms for Mer- 
chants, Underwriters, Wholesale and Retail Dealers; the 
whole familiarly explained, and forming a complete and Prac- 
tical System of Book-keeping, by Single and Double Entry. 
To which is appended, a New and more simple Method, or 
Double Entry by Single. 

By Gro. Jackson, Accountant. 

‘ Mr. Jackson is the Author who appears to have chosen for 
his model the System nearest perfection.’— Vautro. 

* From what we have seen of this Book (evidently the result 
of much labour on the part of a Practical Man of Business,) 
it will soon hold a distinguished place, not only in every 
Counting hcuse, but, what is of far greater importance, in 
every School in the Empire.’—Pudlic Ledger, Nov. 12, 1327. 

London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange ; and all Book- 
sellers. 








FOR FAMILIES AND INVALIDS, 


Just Published, in One Thick Volume, Third Edition, much 
Enlarged and Improved, price 15s. 


ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; or, a 
Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Nature, Symptoms, 
Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of all Diseases, em- 
bracing all the Modern Improvements in Medicine, with the 
Opinions of the most distinguished Physicians. Containing, 
also, a copious Collection of approved Prescriptions, Medical 
Management of Children, Treatment of all Casualties, most 
effectual Methods of rendering assistance in case of Poisoning, 
Rules of Diet, Virtues and Doses of all Medicines, &c. The 
whole forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for the use 
of the Clergy, Families, and Invalids. By T. J. Grauam, 
M.LD., &c. 

‘We conscientiously recommend Dr. Graham's Treatise to 
the Public, and feel inuch pleasure in the certainty that it will 
prove extensively useful. It is certainly very far above the 
celebrated Buchan’s, and we shall preserve the volume as the 
advice of an invaluable friend.’—Literary Chronicle. 

* Jn the opinion of a respectable Physician, well known in 
our connexion, it is enriched with much of all that modern 
practice has ascertained to be valuable, and is not only incom- 
parably superior to Buchan’s, but also to every similar work in 
our language.’— Wesleyan Magazine. 

* It will be found a very valuable acquisition to the Family 
Library, and no Medicine Chest, at home or abroad, ought to 
be considered complete without it.’—Imperial Magazine. 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court, 


Jandon, Sold by all Booksellers. 








THE ATHENAUM. 


Just Published, 12mo., price 2s. 6d. boards. 
IRST STEPS to the LATIN CLASSICS ; 
comprising Simple Sentences, progressively arranged ; 
Directions for Construing ; and a Literal Interlinear Transla- 
tion. With an Introductory Essay on the Study of the Latin 
Language, and an Appendix of Exercises. By James HINTON, 
A.M., and Georcs Cox, 

London : printed for b. J. Holdsworth, 18, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard; of whom may be had, 

STUDIES IN HISTORY ; consisting of the History of Romg, 
Greecz, and ENGLAND, in a series of Essays. By the Rev. T. 
MoreE.LL. 4 vols. 8vo., price 2/, 5s.; or iu 12mo., for the Use 
of Schools, 21s. 

*,* Either History may be had separate. 


OCTRINES or tne NEW JERUSALEM 
CHURCH.—The Four Leapine Doctrines of the New 
Cuvurcn (signified in the Rev. ch. xxi., by the New Jerusalem) ; 
being those respecting the Lord, his Divine and Human Na- 
tures, and the Divine Trinity; the Sacred Scripture; Faith; 
and Life. Translated from the Latin of Emanuel Swedenborg. 
With an Introductory Preface, and an Account of the Author. 
In one vol. 8vo., price 7s. boards, or on royal paper, 12s. extra 
boards. 

This work, the subjects of which are confessedly of the first 
importance, is recommended to the attention of the Public, as 
presenting, within a moderate compass, a complete view of the 
doctrinal system of its celebrated Author; while the Preface 
gives a just account of the Author himself. Respecting Swe- 
denborg and his writings, the most calumnious misrepresenta- 
tions are continually disseminated ; though, by all who are 
well acquainted with them, they are held in the highest estima- 
tion. In this publication the candid inquirer after truth will 
find the means of judging for himself. 

Each subject contained in the above volume may be had 
separately, viz.: Respecting the Lord, 2s. 6d., or on royal 
paper, 4s. ; on the Sacred Scripture, 2s. 6d., or on royal paper, 
4s.; on Life, 1s. Gd., or on royal paper, 2s. 6d.; on Faith, 1s., 
or on royal paper, 1s. 6d. 

The Nature of the INrercourse between the Sovt and the 
Bopy, which is supposed to be effected either by Physical Influx 
or by Spiritual Influx, or by pre-established Harmony. Tran- 
slated from the Latin of Emanuel Swedenborg. Witha Preface, 
addressed to the Universities of Great Britain, by the late Rev. 
Thomas Hertley, A.M., Rector of Winwick, Northamptonshire. 
1s. 6d., or on royal paper, 2s. 6d. 

Sold by J. S. Hodson, Cross-street, Hatton Garden ; and W. 
Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’-Hall-Court, Ludgate- 
street. 











Under the Patronage of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
his Grace the Duke of Portland, the most noble the Marquis 
of Aylesbury, the right honourable the Earl of Harrowby, 
Countess of St. Antonio, the right honourable Lord George 
A. H. Cavendish, and Lord Wharneliffe. 


CADEMY for SINGING and THOROUGH- 
BASS. For those who are desirous of attaining the 
above accomplishments, and particularly for those who intend 
to dedicate themselves to a professional and theatrical career, 
established at No. 28, Leicester-squarn, by S1exor BENE- 
petro Negeri, late Professor in the Imperial and Royal Con- 
servatory of Music, Head Professor in the Imperial and Royal 
Seminary for Young Ladies, and Member of the Society of 
the Orfei of Milan. At which may be learned, to the utmost 
perfection, the Italian Language; Declamation taught by 
a Professor of great reputation and experience ; and the Art 
of Expressing, by appropriate action, the feelings of the 
mind—in other words, of speaking without words; with 
the more finished elegancies of Dancing. All, in short, which 
is most essential to the student of the theatrical profession. 
Terms per Quarter, to be paid in Advance. 

Singing and Thorough Bass - - - - - - 6 Guineas. 

Actionand Dancing - - - - - - - - 6 

Italian Language and Declamation - - =. - 6 

To such as may subscribe for two or three Quarters, a re- 
duction of a fourth will be made on the two last. 

Two scholars wishing to engage together for instruction in 
all the branches, and paying three quarters in advance, will 
receive an allowance of one-third on the whole amount. 

Subscribers will be admitted, who will have the privilege of 
placing two students, paying only at the rate of a single one, 
on condition of their advancing three quarters’ subscription 
for all the branches of education. 

Tus ACADEMY WILL BE OPEN FoR LADIxs, 
Singing and Thorough-Bass, Monday and Thursday, 1 to 3 
Italian and Déclamation, - Monday anid Thursday, 5 to 7 
Action and Dancing, - - - Monday and Thursday, 3 to 5 

For GENTLEMEN. 
Singing and Thorough-Bass, Wednesday and Friday, 1 to 3 
Italian and Decl tion - Wed lay and Friday, 5 to 7 
Action and Dancing - - - Wednesday and Friday, 3 to 5 

Satisfactory references will be required on the admission of 
every pupil. 

Signor Negri will take regular pupils, provided they possess 
the necessary taste and qualifications for the pursuit of the 
several branches taught by him and the masters he will 
employ. ‘ 

Subscriptions will be received at My. Negri’s, 15, Russell- 
place, Fitzroy-square ; and Mr. G, Mills, Bookseller, St. James’s 
street, corner of Jermyn-street 


HE SPHYNX, LONDON NEWS-GAZETTE 
No. 11, of WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1828, contains, 
among other Interesting Articles,—Parliamentary Portraits ; 
the Right Hon. Robert Peel, Member for the University of 
Oxford—The New English Ministry—Parliamentary Debates, 
with Notes on the Speeches of the Members—Specimens of a 
New National Dictionary—Lost and Found Office—Theatricals 
Extraordinary — Literature Extraordinary — Our Wishes— 
Foreign and Domestic News, with Comments—Law and Police 
Reports—Mr. Huskisson and the ‘ Morning Post’—The Drama 
—Leading Articles from ail the Daily Papers—Fvils of National 
Ecclesiastical Establishmeats—Army and Navy Intelligence— 
Markets, Varieties, &c. &c. 
Printed and Published by W. Lewer, every Wednesday and 
Saturday, at the Office, 147, Strand, near Somerset House,— 
price Sevenpence, 
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4 WORK OF THE MOST SPLENDID AND COSTLY DE. 
SCRIPTIO: 





CONSIDERABLY REDUCED IN PRICE. _ 
A CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO ANCIENT 
ARMOUR, as it existed in Evrorg, but particularly in 
ENGLAND, from the Norman Conquest to the Reign of King 
Charles II., with a GLossary or Mitirary TeRMs of the 
Middle Ages. By Samvet Rusa Meyricr, LL.D. and F.S.A,, 
Advocate in the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts. 3 vols., 
folio, 12/., (published at 21/.,) neatly half-bound in calf, let. 
tered, and uncut. 

J. DOWDING, Booxse.ier, 82, NEWGATE-STREET, having 
become the sole Proprietor of this magnificent and popular 
Work, most respectfully informs the Public that, in consequence 
of the heavy outlay in the purchase of a Property so valuable, 
and to insure as speedy a return as possible, he has determined 
to offer a limited number of copies, at little more than half the 
publication price; a most important opportunity for the taste. 
ful collector of rare and beautiful boooks, as the immense er. 
pense of a publication of this peculiar nature must render a 
re-print impossible. This superb Work will, doubless, shortly 
resume its original standard price, from which it can never 
again be reduced ; and, as it is perfectly unique, it may reason. 
ably be expected that its value will rapidly rise in proportion 
to its scarcity. J. D., therefore, submits to his friends the ad. 
vantage of an early purchase. 

This Work is the produce of the most extensive research in 
the tield of antiquity. Every statement contained within its 
pages is founded upon original documents and authentic 
records, and thus it is admirably adapted to explain the origin, 
progress, and decline, of the various systems of warfare ‘ in 
by-gone days.’ Its invariable adherence to historical facts is 
the basis of its intrinsic value ; and the correctness of its de. 
lineations renders it highly interesting, not only to the learned 
and the curious, but to every one desirous of becoming advan. 
tageously acquainted with the history of nations and of men, 
History, both ancient and modern, abounds with descriptions 
of renowned martial heroes and their deeds, and with allusions 
to the prominent local customs of every age. The beautiful 
work of Dr. Meyrick is, therefore, expressly calculated ta 
throw a new and a brilliant light upon the attractive pages of 
Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, Mitford, Roscoe, and Hallam, and 
even of Shakspeare himself. After a brief account of the rise 
and progress of warfare, and the use of arms, among the 
ancient nations, the armour and the weapons, not only of 
the warrior, but of the plumed knight engaged in the 
courtly tournament, are minutely described as they existed 
in England from the Norman Conquest to the reign of 
Charles the Second ; and the Descriptions are accompanied by 
a numerous and splendid assemblage of exquisite Engravings, 
inlaid with gold and silver, and coloured in a style of great de. 
licacy and beauty. The Initial Letters of the chapters are 
richly illuminated, in the manner of the ancient missals, and 
embellished with curious antique Representations of the Cus- 
toms and Characters of the Times. The Edinburgh Review 
justly observes, that ‘the ground of dead silver upon which 
the Initial Letters are raised, has an effect that is extremely 
beautiful.’ Many of the Illustrations display the figures of 
celebrated Heroes on horseback in full armour, with the wea, 
pons they used, and with the horses superbly caparisoned, ag 
they appeared in the field of battle. What can be more appro, 
priate for the elucidation of the History describing the glorioug 
scenes in which they were engaged? Such an Illustration of the 
most interesting branch of gencral knowledge has long beena 
desideratum in British literature, and it has been ably supplied 
by the talents and the labours of Dr. Meyrick, who has thus 
become entitled to the thanks of his country for an important 
National Work, in which accuracy, magnificence, and utility, 
are equally combined, 

*,* J. DOWDING’S GENERAL CATALOGUE of Secand. 
hand Books is just published, and contains an extensive eol- 
lection of superior standard works, in every class of literature, 
at extremely moderate prices. Also, a ‘Cueap Last,’ ong 
large sheet adapted for sending gratis, by post, containing 
many valuable modern works, of which all the copies remain. 
ing unsold have been purchased by him, on the failure of an 
eminent house, upon terms which enable him to offer them at 
from one-third to half the original publication prices. 





Just published. Price 5s.—No. L. ° 
HE ORIENTAL HERALD for FEBRUARY, 
1828, containing, among other matters peculiarly in- 
teresting to Individuals and Families connected with India, 
the following Articles: An Appeal to England against the New 
Stamp Act—O’Kavanagh—Journal of the English Expedition 
trom India to Egypt—The Captive to his Harp—Spanish Ame- 
rica—Sir Edward East’s suggested Reforms in India—The 
African Association and Ledyard the Traveller—Progress of 
Medical Reform in England—Despotism—Letters from the 
East—State of Algiers—History and Present State of the 
Censorship in India—The Lover to a condoling Friend— 
Journey from Madras to Bombay—Doctrine of Summary 
Commitments fcr Constructive Contempts of Parliament 
and Courts of Justice—To the Mornining Star—Journal 
kept at Bangkok—Lines addressed to ‘thomas Moore an 
his visiting lreland—impolicy of Slavery—East and West 
India Privileges—Injustice to the Madras Army—Fees 
for Commission thrice paid—Plan for Translating Oriental 
Works—Apprehended Danger of a Free Press in [ndia—aA Call 
to the Court of Directors—Treaty with Siam—Amherst Har- 
bour—General Letter of News from Bengal—Character of Sir 
Thomas Munro, by an Indian Correspondent—General Letter 
of News from Madras—Mr., Robert Cutlar Ferguson—An Even- 
ing Walk in Bengal, by Bishop Heber—Postscript—Civil and 
Military Appointments, Promotions, and Changes in India— 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths—Shipping Intelligence. 








London: Printed and Published every Tuesday and Friday 
morning, by WILLIAM Lewsr, at the Office, 147, Strand, 
near Somerset House. Sold also by James Kipeway, 169, 
Piccadilly ; W1LL1AM Joy, St. Paul’s Church-yard ; WILLIAM 
Marsna, 137, Oxford-street, near Holles-street ; ErrinGHAM 
Witson, Royal Exchange ; Epwarp WILLMER, Liverpoo) ; 
F. Coorer, Bristol; Bex, and Braprutr, Edinburgh; 
Smita and Son, Glasgow; Joun Cummuine, Dublin; and 
by all Booksellers and Newsmen throughout the United 


Price 6¢,, or for circulation, (post free,) 1s, 
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